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New living, moving worlds of sound, motion and color are 
brought to our very classrooms through 16 mm. sound films! 
Vivid and exact impressions are etched deeply into the minds 
of our students through both the ear and eye. Social horizons 
are widened without leaving the classroom. The scope of this 
unique type of “field trip” is limitless. History, government, 
industry, human relationships,. . . are presented authentically 
and dramatically! Educators recognize that 16 mm. motion 
pictures are essential to the development of tomorrow's CITI- 
ZEN OF THE WORLD. 


Although Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors may not be available 
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to you until our war efforts are completed—now is the time 
to lay the groundwork for your visual education program. In 
this connection, an unusually interesting and informative story 
entitled “What Will Happen in the Movies the Day War is 
Over...” is being distributed in attractive booklet form by 
the Ampro Corporation. Write today for your FREE copy. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


Precision Ciné Equipment 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
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It wasn't rheumatism; 

Her diet was 0.K. 

But still the patient suffered, 
Complaining more each day. 
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She scowled at all her fam'ly; 
She argued with her beau 
She really couldn't help it... 
Her fingers hurt her so. 


~ 
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Her working days seemed endless. 


Each letter was a chore. 
Until one day she blurted, 
"I can't type any more!" 
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They took her to the doctor, 

Who smiled and shook his head. 
He said, "Cheer up, young lady; 
I'm sure you're far from dead. 
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"Look, Boss," the doctor whispered, 
"This really is a shame. 

The girl is quite unhappy, 

And you're the one to blame. 


ow. 


"She just can't keep on pounding 

Her machine is her disease 

Just give her one with 'Velvet Touch’ 
And light, responsive keys." 





He wrote out his prescription: 

"It's time you understood. 

There's one cure for this patient... 
A Brand New Underwood!" 
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Facing the Second Year of Our Pro gram 


HE MOMENTOUs EVENTS of these days bring us 
face to face with destiny. The sudden death of 
President Roosevelt, United Nations victories in 
Europe, the Golden Gate Conference, the vast oppor- 
tunities before our country when peace comes chal- 
lenge each of us to take hold, to subordinate every 
petty and selfish concern to the larger good, and to 
do his part. That means to lift where we are—in our 
own field and vocation. It means that we must per- 
fect our associations as the expression of the common 
purpose of a united profession. That is our job. 
No one else can do it. If it is not done and done 
promptly, our country will be the poorer, our place 
in the family of nations will be weaker, the progress 
of our profession will not keep pace with the swift 
tempo of events around us, we shall have lost our 
opportunity, and the leadership will pass to others. 
The tasks to be done are of vast importance and 
urgently pressing. They call for sacrifice and team- 
work. A growing appreciation of these facts is evi- 
dent in the splendid progress which has been made 
during the first year of the Five-Year Program of 
Unification, Expansion, and Development. The first 
year of such a program is always the most difficult. 
We may well be proud that, considering all the fac- 
tors involved, the Five-Year Program is at least one- 
fifth achieved. 

The year ahead will also be difficult for our pro- 
fessional associations. We should begin early this 
spring to plan so carefully and thoroly for 1945-46 
that we will more than offset these difficulties. We 
may well turn the time and attention that have 
usually gone into our conventions into a more care- 
ful planning of our service so that it will be as vital 
and helpful as possible to every teacher. 

Nearly half of the states have already adopted the 
Five-Year Program in principle and are working on 
practical plans for its achievement. Many states will 
wish to complete the Five-Year Program in less than 
five years. That this can be done has already been 
proved by outstanding leadership in a number of 
states. Take a solemn pledge to yourself and your 
associates to do your part NOW to achieve that 
Program. Every issue of this JouRNAL contains evi- 
dence to him who reads of the marvelous work of 


our Association. 





We are investing too little rather than too much in 
the tasks that are peculiarly ours. Teachers in the 
areas where working conditions are poorest have the 
most to gain from the sacrifices which they make 
now for a better future. Take the unceasing work 
which our Association has carried on for over 20 
years to improve teacher welfare as a means of assur- 
ing good teachers and hence good schools for the 
children. Had the Association performed no other 
service, this one task so well done would have re- 
turned to teachers individually many times what 
they have invested in Association membership. A 
really unified profession can make the still further 
advances needed to assure good schools. A democracy 
as wealthy as ours cannot afford to have its children 
taught by people not worth at least $2000 a year. 

WE MUST GO FORWARD NOW WITH ALL 
OUR MIGHT. When I see people hold back and 
talk and talk and quibble over little points that do 
not matter; when I see them occupy places of leader- 
ship without giving leadership; when I see them in- 
different to the larger good, I think of the men who 
have laid down their lives in two world wars that we 
might have another chance to build a decent world. 
I think of a statement that H. G. Wells wrote during 
the last war that might well have been meant for us 
—you and me—as we face the immediate problems 
of the Five-Year Program: 

“The thought of war will sit like a ‘giant over all 
human affairs for the next twenty years. It will say to all 
of us: Set your houses in order; if you squabble among 
yourselves, litigate, snatch profits, and shirk obligations, 
I will come again. I have taken all your young men be- 
tween eighteen and fifty, and killed and maimed each as 
I please, millions of them. I have wasted your substance 
contemptuously. Now you have multitudes of male chil- 
dren between the age of nine and nineteen running about 
among you. And behind them come millions of babes. 
But go on muddling, each for himself, and his parish, 
and his family, and none for all the world: go on the old 
way, stick to your rights, stick to your claims, each one 
of you, make no concessions, no sacrifices. Obstruct, 
waste, squabble, and presently I will come again and take 
all that fresh harvest of life and squeeze it into a red 
jam between my fingers and mix it with the mud of the 
trenches and feast on it before your eyes.” 

Dare we fail in the part we have to play? 


—Joy Elmer Morgan, error 
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FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Tue peatu oF President Roosevelt as this JourNaL goes 
to press comes as a great shock to people thruout the 
world—the greatest tragedy of its kind since the death of 
Lincoln in 1865. Because of his unusually long service as 
President and of the difficult period thru which America 
and the world have been passing, the President came into 
the greatest power and responsibility ever held by an 
American. Friends and foes alike regardless of race, creed, 
or color have joined in mourning his death and in paying 
tribute to his memory. He was 63 years of age at the time 
of his sudden death on the afternoon of April 12, at Warm 
Springs, Georgia. During his 12 years as President, Mr. 
Roosevelt was involved in many matters on which there 
was violent difference of opinion. He had warm supporters 
and severe critics. Now that he has gone to his reward, 
his piace in world affairs is left to the verdict of history 
which will undoubtedly account him one of the greatest 
world statesmen of this century. He will be remembered 
especially for his courageous handling of our American 
depression crisis and for his leadership in preparing and 
taking a reluctant America into the war in time to prevent 
victory by the Axis powers. His generous spirit and his 
dream for America are well expressed in his own words: 


“We shall continue to be strong brothers in God’s family 
of mankind.” 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


As provinen in the Constitution, on the death of the 
President the Vicepresident immediately assumes office and 
takes the responsibility of the presidency. Harry S. Truman 
comes to this great task with the prayers and good wishes 
of every American, regardless of party. He is the head of 
our country and is entitled to the utmost of unselfish sup- 
port from every citizen in every walk of life. This is a 
time to prove the strength and greatness of our free in- 
stitutions. The death of our President at the height of his 
power on the eve of victory in Europe and the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco brings to our Ameri- 
can democracy one of the greatest tests in its history. We 
have no doubt that America will meet this test with the 
characteristic adaptability of our people. 

The first acts and decisions of President Truman have 
shown humility, intelligence, and poise. He is a man much 
respected and loved by his associates. He has pledged him- 
self to carry on the Roosevelt program for winning the 
war and the peace. He is a man of the people with his 
roots in the soil of our great Midwest. We liked the text 
and spirit of his first address to Congress and the sincerity 
of his closing words: “I ask only to be a good and faithful 
servant of my Lord and my people.” 


NEA AT THE GOLDEN GATE CONFERENCE 


Ox or THe Basic purposes of the War and Peace Fund 
was to help our Association play its part in winning the war 
and achieving a just and lasting peace. Our members and 
contributors to the War and Peace Fund will be pleased 
to know that Secretary of State Stettinius has called upon 
the National Education Association to name a consultant 
to the American delegation at the United Nations Con- 
ference now meeting in San Francisco. He has also ex- 
tended to the Association the privilege of naming two 
advisers to work with this consultant, thus giving our Asso- 
ciation three representatives at the San Francisco Con. 
ference. This means much to our Association and to educa- 
tion. Dr. William G. Carr, associate secretary of the NEA 
and secretary of the Educational Policies Commission, has 
been named as consultant to the American delegation and 
is now at San Francisco. The two official advisers associated 
with him are Dr. Ben Cherrington, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, chairman of our International Relations 
Committee, and NEA President F. L. Schlagle. Other ad- 
visers who will serve as needed are Superintendent A. J. 
Stoddard of Philadelphia, chairman of our Educational Poli- 
cies Commission; Willard E. Givens, NEA executive secre- 
tary; Flaud Wooton, professor of education, UC at Los 
Angeles; Bernice Baxter, administrative assistant to the 
superintendent, Oakland, California; John F. Brady, deputy 
superintendent, San Francisco, president, California Teach- 
ers Association; Roy W. Cloud, executive secretary, CTA. 


STATES ADOPT FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM OF UNIFICATION 


Tue quicker unified dues can be put into effect, the 
better for all. Only as much time should be taken as is 
necessary for full consideration and democratic action on 
the basis of our American principle of majority rule. Nearly 
all states adopted membership quotas for 1944-45. Remark- 
able records have been made. The following now have 
unified dues, have adopted the Five-Year Program in prin- 
ciple, OR have NEA memberships which exceed state asso- 
ciation memberships. 


Alaska Missouri Tennessee 
Arizona Montana Texas 

Georgia Nevada Utah 

Hawaii New Jersey Vermont 
Idaho North Carolina _—- Virginia 
Indiana North Dakota Washington 
Iowa Oregon West Virginia 
Maryland South Carolina 


As pointed out in Leaders Letter 36, other state associa 
tions will wish to consider this matter and to take appro- 
priate action at the earliest possible date. This is a time 
for patient, persistent upbuilding. 


a 
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AN OPEN LETTER 

















"© Members of the American Delegation to the United 
Nations Conference on International Organization: 
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‘und You have been designated by our government to help develop at San Fran- 
er cisco the international organization to erect safeguards against the intol- 
an . . 

erable catastrophe of a third world war. We express the sentiments of all 


‘ased ; , ; : 
1pon Americans when we wish you success in this great task. 


tant We draw to your attention a factor in international security which has 
onl been too often neglected in previous efforts to establish a lasting peace. 
Military, political, economic, and juridical factors are of unquestioned 
oe importance, but, in the longrun, the educational and cultural factor is of 
Con vital significance. 

luca- 
YEA 


has 


) eX- 
two 


We urge, therefore, that you seek to reach an agreement with representa- 
tives of the other United Nations upon the following proposal to strengthen 


sal the foundations of an enduring peace: 


ated sd That the United Nations agree to use their best efforts to direct their 

iver. respective educational systems to develop mutual understanding and ‘ 
oe © goodwill; and that, to give effect to this purpose, the United Nations 

' agree to explore the desirability and feasibility of including in the 

Dol. overall security organization an international agency to deal with 

om international problems in education. 


“~ World cooperation in the international aspects of education will not, ( 
uw E alone, bring about international security, but it will be a powerful influence 
‘r in the successful operation of the plan which you will formulate. 


the 


TA. Is it not highly appropriate that the American Delegation, representing a 
nation which has always progressed by means of education, take the lead 
ION § in this area? 


the § The teaching profession of America will spare no effort in securing intel- 
sis & ligent and prompt consideration by the American people of the proposals 
on 8 that will emanate from your deliberations and will assume its share in 
arly Gi preparing American youth and adults for new patterns of international 
a cooperation. 


lave i 
THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION OF THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


rin- 
$s0- 


A. J. STODDARD, Chairman, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia . . . FRANCIS L. BACON, superintendent, 
Evanston, Ill., Township Highschool ... JAMES BRYANT CONANT, president, Harvard University . . . PRUDENCE 
CUTRIGHT, assistant superintendent of schools, Minneapolis .. . EDMUND E. DAY, president, Cornell University . . . 
A.C. FLORA, superintendent of schools,Columbia,S.C. . . . WILLARDE. GIVENS, executive secretary, National Education 
Association... E. W. JACOBSEN, president, University of Louisville... CHARLES H. LAKE, president, American 
Association of School Administrators, superintendent of schools, Cleveland ... EDWIN A. LEE, University of California 
. .. PAUL T. RANKIN, assistant superintendent of schools, Detroit . . . F. L. SCHLAGLE, president, National Education 
Association, superintendent of schools, Kansas City, Kansas . . . 8S. D. SHANKLAND, executive secretary, American 
Association of School Administrators ... MAYCIE SOUTHALL, George Peabody College for Teachers . . . GEORGE D. 
STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education . . . J. W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
(Advisor) . . . MABEL STUDEBAKER, Frie, Pa. . . . BEULAH K. WALKER, president, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, National Education Association... PEARL A. WANAMAKER, Washington State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction... GEORGE F. ZOOK, president, American Council on Education (Advisor) . . . WILLIAM G. CARR, Secy. 
dS enn On 
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Y. C. JAMES YEN 


Founder and General Director of the 
Chinese Mass Education Movement 





N THIS MOMENT in which we now live, 

between war and peace, there is no 
time for small or local things. All that 
is thought, all that is done must be 
weighed for its value to the world. In 
the midst of dissensions, disunities, even 
among the Allied Nations, there is one 
cry that is universal among all peoples 
of the world, and that is the cry for 
peace. How are we to win and keep 
that peace? 

We all want a better world, but what 
do we really mean? What is the most 
valuable element in the world? Is it gold 
or silver? No, the people! So when we 
say a better world we really mean we 
want better people. 

Our Chinese ancients taught us 3000 
years ago that “people are the founda- 
tion of the nation and if the foundation 
is solid, then the nation will enjoy tran- 
quility.” 

For the last 20 years the Mass Educa- 
tion Movement has been trying to apply 
that in China. The basic problems con- 
fronting our people are illiteracy, pov- 
erty, disease, and misgovernment. 

To combat these problems, a corre- 
lated program of social and political re- 
construction has been developed. It con- 
sists of four fundamentals: [1| Peoples’ 
education—which includes a simplified 
Chinese system known as “Basic Chi- 
nese” which can be learned by the aver- 
age illiterate in 96 hours. Since 1930, 
under the Central Government, over 47 
million have been taught to read. [2] 
Peoples’ livelihood—by means of pro- 
moting scientific agriculture, coopera- 
tives, and rural industries, the economic 
level of the people has been raised. [3] 
Peoples’ health—a public health system 
which gives a minimum of medical re- 
lief and health protection at 10¢ per- 
capita. [4] Peoples’ government—train- 
ing for modern political democracy. In 
1939, at the recommendation of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, the Central 
Government adopted this new local gov- 
ernment system which is helping to lay 
the foundation for national democracy. 
In a word, it is an education for recon- 
struction thru education. 


China and World Peace 


So far, we have touched only upon 
China. Now let us take a look at the 
other parts of the world. Illiteracy, pov- 
erty, disease, and misgovernment are by 
no means peculiar to China. In South 
America, Africa, India, and Southeast 
Asia, similar conditions exist. Three- 
fourths of the world’s population is il- 
literate, underfed, poorly sheltered, dis- 
eased, and in a condition far below what 
should be the minimum standard for 
any humanbeing regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 

Now supposing that you have four 
brothers and the family resources are 
devoted to making one of the brothers 
rich and giving him a firstclass educa- 
tion, while the other three remain il- 
literate and poverty-stricken. Would you 
find harmony in that family? No. And 
it is just as unreasonable to look for 
harmony in a world where three-fourths 
of the people are neglected. 

Just as people are the foundation of 
the nation, so are people the founda- 
tion of the world. If that foundation is 
solid, then the world will stand a 
chance of enjoying tranquility. But if, 
as at present, three-fourths of that foun- 
dation is rotten, men and women all the 
world over may cry “peace, peace”, but 
there will be no peace. To win the 
war is hard enough. To win the peace is 
a much more complicated task. 

We are all talking these days about 
world council, world court, international 
police force. They all have an important 
place, but they are only superstructures, 
and unless they are built in the hearts 
and the minds of the people, backed by 
the intelligence and the conscience of 
the masses of the world’s peoples, they 
are doomed to fail as they have failed 
before. We must not only organize the 
world for peace; we must also educate 
the world for peace. Peace, to be lasting, 
must be built on the people. 

I do not believe in leveling down the 
one-fourth but rather in leveling up the 
three-fourths. But, let no one imagine 
this is going to be an easy job that can 
be done overnight. It will take time. 
We had 25 years between the last war 
and this in which to build a better world 
but we fumbled. God grant that we may 


make wiser use of the next 25 years! 

Nor can this job be done without 
money. For this war the United States 
alone is spending $10,000,000 per hour. 
That one hour of expense would give 
this movement for leveling up the sub. 
merged three-fourths a fine start. Stil] 
less can we expect that it will be done 
without sacrifices. To date, over 50,000, 
000 lives have been sacrificed since the 
beginning of the war in Asia and Ev. 
rope. Peace too demands sacrifice. 

There is nothing visionary about this. 
Anybody in any part of the world is en- 
titled to at least a minimum of educa- 
tion, a minimum of livelihood, and a 
minimum of health protection, and self- 
rule. The basic level of man is universal. 
So the basic principles and methods de- 
veloped in one nation at this basic level 
can be applied to another confronted 
with similar problems. Experiences and 
the technics of the Chinese Mass Edu- 
cation Movement developed during the 
last 20 years are available. What is lack- 
ing is the will and imagination to put 
the job in hand. 

This Second World War constitutes 
a new milestone in human history. It 
can be made to usher in a new era. This 
will be a great chance, and perhaps the 
last chance, for humanity to make a 
fresh start—a right start. 

If we want to make the world’s foun. 
dation—the. .people—solid, we must 


fight against illiteracy, poverty, disease, 


and misgovernment which are common 
to three-fourths of mankind. But it 
would be foolish for each nation to tackle 
these basic common problems in isola- 
tion. It must be done cooperatively and 
on a global basis. 

To begin with, we might have to use 
one or two nations as “social labora- 
tories” for the others, but the whole pro- 
gram must be approached later on a 
worldwide scale. It will then generate a 
world-consciousness and a_ sense of 
global responsibility. 

If everywhere at the same time we 
worked together against these common 
foes, we could pool our resources and 
encourage one another. Not only could 
we werk better in this way, but we 
might accomplish in one generation 
what would otherwise take a hundred 
years. We must do it and we can. 
—From an address at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York City. 
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RITERS AND PHILOSOPHERS Of all ages, 

from Homer to Thomas Hobbes, 
have from time to time espoused and 
passed on to succeeding generations the 
ancient dogma that war has its roots in 
the ineradicable qualities of human na- 
ture. This dogma has not only con- 
firmed in the minds of most men the 
conviction that war is inevitable, and 
has thus served thru the centuries to 
discourage all efforts to prevent it, but 
it has also made the recurrence of war 
doubly sure by giving it a naturalistic 
sanction, 

Hobbes, like Plato of ancient times, 
based his doctrine of the state upon 
what he considered to be the funda- 
mental facts of human nature. He 
starts out, for instance, in his “De Cive” 
with the assumption that man is natu- 
rally a selfseeking, egoistic creature, 
who can only care for others according 
as they minister to his awn satisfaction. 
All men naturally desire the same 
things. Man’s inherent selfishness in- 
duces him to raise his hand against his 
neighbor and to encroach upon the 
tights of others whenever it suits his 
purposes to do so. Being driven by con- 
tinual fear and danger of violent death, 
man has been compelled, says Hobbes, 
to do what is wholly against his nature 
to do, namely, to set up some sort of 
society and government, based not upon 
benevolent motives in man’s nature, for 
there are none such in his make-up, but 
upon enlightened selfinterest. The es- 
sence of human nature, according to 
Hobbes, is expressed in the phrase bel- 
lum omnium contra omnes. Man, said 
he, is a wolf to his fellowman. Ques- 
tions of rights, obligations, or duties can 
arise only when there is a power out- 
side of man himself which is capable of 
imposing laws upon him. “Covenants 
without the sword,” said he, “are but 
words, and of no strength to secure a 
man at all.” 

A picture of human nature as con- 
ceived by the minds of those responsible 
for the first World War can be found in 
the writings of Treitschke, Nietzsche, 


HUMAN 


and World Peace 


NATURE 














This article by the late “s WI sy Saku. reprinted 


from The Virginia Quarterly Review, Summer 1944, was called to 
our attention by ]. O. Carson, registrar of Meridian [Mississippi] 
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and Bernhardi. That the concept of hu- 
man nature which dominates the minds 
of German leaders of today is not dif- 
ferent from that which ruled their 
thinking in the previous World War is 
obvious enough. Oswald Spengler, 
whose commentaries concerning west- 
ern civilizations are familiar to Ameri- 
can readers, has expressed this point of 
view in no uncertain terms. Writing in 
the American Mercury in February, 
1934, he said. “Man is a beast of prey. 
I shall say it again and again. . . . Con- 
flict is the original fact of life, is life 
itself, and not the most pitiful pacifist 
is able entirely to uproot the pleasure it 
gives his inmost soul.” The question 
which we raise here is whether Speng- 
ler and all those whose philosophy of 
life he voices were born that way, or 
whether their education was the prime 
factor in making them what they are. 
We can at any rate say as to Spengler 
that he was educated in Munich and 
Berlin, and that his doctorate at the 
University of Berlin had to do with the 
philosophy of Heraclitus, whose apothe- 
osis of conflict Spengler echoes in almost 
the identical words of the master him- 
self. 

Our ancient dogma has not lacked 
champions in this country. Several years 
ago, in speaking before an American 
Legion convention, the late Dr. Charles 
W. Mayo reiterated it with all the pres- 
tige of his professional authority and 
eminence as a famous physician and 
surgeon. It was in his opinion absurd to 


imagine that it would ever be possible 
to abolish war. War, he said, is part of 
our human inheritance, and hence lies 
beyond our control. 

This point of view has a particularly 
strong appeal to the conservative type 
of mind. It is easy for conservative think- 
ers to believe that all institutions in 
human society are the outgrowth of the 
fundamental and unchangeable char- 
acteristics of human nature. The educa- 
tional fundamentalists show us what 
the doctrine looks like when applied to 
the problem of human learning. They 
argue that there are two great constants 
to be dealt with in this realm: human 
nature on the one hand, and the great 
body of recorded knowledge or absolute 
truths on the other. The task of educa- 
tion, they say, is to bring these two 
constants together. 

That there is some truth in the con- 
tention that social institutions are the 
outward expression of the fundamental 
characteristics of human nature, one 
can well afford to admit. Before any 
meaning can be ascribed to this ad- 
mission, however, it becomes necessary 
to face the crucial question as to what 
human nature really is. The glib dog- 
matism of homemade psychologists con- 
cerning this question stands in sharp 
contrast with the humility of the physi- 
cal scientists when they face the ques- 
tion of the ultimate composition of mat- 
ter. It is, of course, merely an error of 
knowledge to have a false idea as to 
what manner of creature man is. It is 
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a social catastrophe to permit our atti- 
tudes toward institutions, whether old 
or new, to be based upon false ideas. 
Here it is the false ideas about human 
nature, rather than human nature itself, 
that affect the course of history. 

Those who wish seriously to inquire 
about human nature should be careful 
to differentiate between two radically 
different sources of ideas. There is, on 
the one hand, that mass of ideas, more 
or less inarticulate and confused, which 
constitutes the great body of traditional, 
commonsense thinking on the subject. 
Unfortunately, it is this sort of think- 
ing that is most often made vocal 
in law-making, government-building 
bodies. 

There is, on the other hand, a less 
accessible body of knowledge derived 
from scientific inquiry carried on for 
generations by men trained in the pro- 
cedures of scientific investigation. This 
kind of knowledge has not as yet gained 
such wide currency as the other sort, 
and hence has not been as effective in 
shaping legislation respecting interna- 
tional policies. Furthermore, the con- 
clusions of the specialists in the field of 
the social sciences do not, unfortunately, 
carry the weight of authority accorded 
to findings of the physical scientists. 
On a proposal, the success of which 
would depend upon the soundness of 
certain scientific principles known to be 
involved, the American Congress would 
refuse to act until it had the benefit of 
technical advice, provided the matter 
in question lay within the field of in- 
quiry of the physical sciences. When it 
comes to dealing with crucial questions 
in. which the human equation is in- 
volved, one Congressman’s opinion is 
worth as much as another’s. And it 
is all too often the case that the opinion 
of neither is worth the cost of printing 
in the Record, however fateful may be 
the issues that hinge upon their correct- 
ness. 

The ancient behest of Socrates about 
knowing ourselves and the dictum of 
Pope about what constitutes the proper 
study of mankind seem to have gone 
unheeded thru the ages, for not only 
among the unlearned but even among 
the otherwise learned there are to be 
found notions about the nature of man 
which, in their crudeness and deceptive 
inaccuracies, are not far in advance of 
those held by Plato. And the pity of it 


is that these are the history-making 
notions. 

At the time when the pronouncement 
by Dr. Mayo concerning our human in- 
heritance in respect to war was being 
broadcast thruout the nation without 
challenge, I concluded to call upon 
American psychologists to express their 
opinion concerning his dictum. It was 
assumed that the question as to the 
make-up of what we call human nature 
is a question that lies squarely within 
the domain of their inquiries, altho 
they had never been called upon, nor 
had they volunteered to give the nation 
the benefit of their opinions. I formu- 
lated in the language of commonsense, 
the history-making language, a simple 
question concerning the supposed inher- 
itance by human beings of prepotent 
psychophysiological determinants of 
war. The question was framed as fol- 
lows: Do you as a psychologist hold that 
there are present in human nature in- 
eradicable, instinctive factors that make 
war between nations forever inevitable? 
With this question I circularized the 
membership’ of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, doubtless the largest 
body of scientific psychologists in the 
world. Replies were received from 70 
percent of the members of this organiza- 
tion. These replies justified the follow- 
ing conclusion: Without raising the is- 
sue as to the continual recurrence of con- 
flicting claims and rival interests be- 
tween nations, American psychologists 
of that time were practically unanimous 
in agreeing that the traditional dogma 
that ineradicable instincts predetermine 
the mode of adjustment of these conflicts 
thru war and war alone is without 
scientific warrant. There is no ground 
for believing that the opinions of psy- 
chologists with respect to this question 
have changed or will change. 

Now, if these scientists have any right 
whatever to speak concerning a problem 
which lies squarely within their own 
field of inquiry, it would seem that the 
fatalistic apologists of war should in the 
future be compelled to seek other than 
scientific grounds for their fatalism. The 
war-provoking cave man within the 
bosom of us all turns out on close in- 
spection to be as factitious and as inno- 
cent of guilt for our sins as was the 
scapegoat of the ancient Hebrews. 

One of the great fallacies to which 
human thinking has always been sub- 





ject is the assumption that everything 
in the universe, including human nature 
itself, is reducible to some sort of basic 
substance, of which all specific qualities 
are but modifications. Ancient _philos. 
ophers reduced the physical universe. 
now to one basic substance, now to an- 
other, in their groping attempts to un 
derstand and to explain its real meaning 
A similar leaning toward monistic 
planations is found among those why 
undertake to explain the complexitic: 
of human nature. From Plato to Joh: 
Locke man’s rationality was the source 
of all things human. From John Locke 
to Sigmund Freud emphasis was laic 
upon sense experience as the source of 
man’s psychic life. With Freud came 
the anti-intellectualistic interpretation of 
man’s nature and a stress upon his ani- 
mal instincts and passions as the real 
source of his being. When it comes to 
the social, political, and economic rela- 
tionships among men, the key to their 
explanation seems in all ages to have 
been found in man’s inherent and in- 
eradicable pugnacity, whether such pug- 
nacity is found to express itself in war, 
in competitive business, or in political 
and professional rivalries. A society 
based upon any other sort of conception 
of human nature, we are told, is im- 
practicable and unrealistic. 

In order to get rid of the fallacy of 
such a monistic interpretation of human 
nature it is not necessary to deny the 
fact that man is a fighting animal. To be 
sure he is a fighting animal. It is, how- 
ever, highly important to deny the very 
different claim that man is a fighting 
animal and nothing more. Not to deny 
this latter fallacy is to fall victim to the 
most dangerous of all truths, namely, a 
half-truth. 

The real truth about man’s nature 
seems to be that it is statable only in 
terms of potentialities. These potentiali- 
ties may and do manifest themselves in 
opposite ways according to the circum- 
stances. Man can hate; he can also love. 
Man can kill his fellowman; he can with 
equally authoritative sanction of his na- 
ture risk life to save him. Hobbes saw 
only the wolf, never the Good Samari- 
tan, in human nature, and so his dis- 
ciples have always done, whether or not 
they have been aware of their disciple- 
ship. 

What then is man? Is he beast or 
saint? Is he dust or deity? The answer 
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must be that he is not predestined by 
nature to be either one or the other. 
Whether he turns out to be the one or 
the other will depend upon the influ- 
ences to which he is exposed during the 
process of his development. The history 
of the world leaves no doubt upon this 
point, for we have had human saints and 
human brutes in all ages of the world’s 
history. We have them today. And yet 
no one seems to have offered the theory 
that man has an instinct for sainthood. 
That characteristic seems, inconsis- 
tently enough, to be regarded as being 
made up of imported elements not to 
be found among the materials of human 
nature. 

The most confusing notion in popu- 
lar thinking about man today is the 
notion of instincts. For this confusion 
psychologists are somewhat to blame. 
Modern psychologists especially are 
inclined to avoid the use of the term 
“instinct” in their treatment of the 
motivations of human and animal be- 
havior. In popular thinking anything 
that all people have a natural tendency 
to do is at once classified as an instinct. 
Several hundred different meanings of 
the term have been collected, some of 
which are mutually inconsistent. There 
is, therefore, some justification for the 
fact that psychologists prefer to throw 
the very word out of court. Such a pol- 
icy, however, involves certain social haz- 
ards, since the public in general and the 
legislators in particular, not the psychol- 
ogists, are responsible for framing our 
foreign policies, and since béth are sub- 
ject to the fateful fallacies of their own 
linguistic usages and of their own think- 
ing about ineradicable human instincts. 

It does seem possible to make clear 
once and for all that if we say that any- 
thing that all men do must ipso facto 
be classified as instinctive, then reason- 
ing must be so classified, for reasoning, 
as well as fighting, is universal among 
men. If the meaning of the term is made 
so general as this, it at once loses its de- 
finitive value and becomes useless. Even 
the man on the street will tell you that 
reason and instinct are fundamentally 
different, tho he may not be able to 
tell you precisely in what respects they 
differ. If the term “instinct” is to be re- 
tained in psychology at all, and if the 
dangerous confusions about it in the 
public mind are to be cleared up, it 
seems necessary to accept it as implying 


a form of behavior in which nature, or 
heredity, prescribes not only the motiva- 
tion, but also the pattern of behavior. 
This interpretation would at once rule 
it out as an explanatory principle as far 
as human behavior is concerned. All 
men have an urge to think under cer- 
tain circumstances, but nature does not 
tell them how to solve their problems. 
Likewise all men have an urge to fight 
under certain circumstances, but nature 
does not dictate that they shall do their 
fighting in any particular way. The 
truth is that the methods of modern 
warfare are far removed from the pri- 
mordial sources of animal instincts. If 
the methods or weapons of fighting are 
optional with men, then there is no 
reason, so far as human nature is con- 
cerned, why courts of law may ‘not be 
substituted for battlefields, as they have 
been in many civilized countries of the 
world when it comes to settling conflicts 
between individuals. 

So much from a psychological point 
of view. Perhaps if someone were to cir- 
cularize American zoologists for their 
opinions concerning man’s instinct for 
war, they would be found to agree in 
good measure with the American psy- 
chologists. At least, this could be counted 
upon if Alfred E. Emerson of Chicago 
University is representative. While ad- 
mitting that competitive struggle has 
played an important part in evolution, 
he sees ground to hope that the discovery 
of behavior mechanisms involved in so- 
cial organization. and cooperation will 
enable mankind to evolve beyond the 
present phase of society with its inefh- 
ciency and its misery. 

Anthropology can also furnish its 
quota of evidence on this question. Mar- 
garet Mead has edited a study of primi- 
tive peoples with the same question in 
view. The Kwakiutl Indians of British 
Columbia exemplify a society charac- 
terized by extreme emphasis on com- 
petitive relationships and by a corre- 
sponding absence of interest in cooper- 
ative undertakings of any sort. In con- 
trast with this tribe, the Zufii Indians of 
New Mexico were found to be noted for 
their spirit of cooperation and for their 
lack of aggressive rivalries. Human na- 
ture must have been operative in each 
of these two contrasted societies. Their 
marked differences in social attitudes 
must therefore be explained on some 
other ground than that of our ancient 





dogma concerning man’s ineradicably 
pugnacious nature. 

Once the dogma itself has been shown 
to be untenable, its equally stubborn 
corollary, which states that human na- 
ture is the same in all ages, also becomes 
untenable. In dealing with this issue 
psychologists have in recent years laid 
increased emphasis upon the importance 
of the influence of environment upon 
human behavior. Formerly this relation- 
ship was considered to be an additive 
one. Even the language of experts once 
contained such phrases as “heredity plus 
environment,” “nature versus nurture,” 
et cetera, as if the two elements in man’s 
nature were separable entities. Today 
man’s nature is regarded as the product, 
not the sum, of these two elements. The 
relationship between man and his en- 
vironment is regarded as a factorial re- 
lationship, not an additive one. This new 
viewpoint has served to increase the im- 
portance ascribed to the environmental 
factors in man’s make-up. The radically 
different cultures of the two Indian 
tribes mentioned above are cases in 
point. Furthermore, since the elements 
in man’s nature are thus found to be fac- 
torially, not additively related to each 
other, it becomes obvious that to reduce 
either element to zero and to endeavor 
to account for man’s destiny in terms of 
the other is to reduce man himself to 
zero. To disregard man’s environment 
and to attempt to account for his be- 
havior wholly in terms of the hereditary 
factors in his constitution is to commit 
this absurdity. 

World peace may be impossible, but 
it will not be impossible for reasons al- 
leged thruout the ages by biological de- 
terminists. If it turns out to be impos- 
sible it will, in my opinion, be because 
we have permitted, under the spell of 
an ancient fatalistic dogma, important 
environmental factors in the way of tra- 
ditions, customs, institutions, fixed ideas, 
and vested interests to get out of hand. 
War has been perpetuated and still is 
perpetuated more as a result of man’s 
social inheritance than as a product of his 
biological inheritance. If we examine the 
implications of the factorial relation of 
man’s énvironment to his behavior pat- 
terns, it becomes difficult to estimate the 
consequences of the enormous increases 
in our environmental contacts brought 
about by the expanded geography into 
which we have in recent years been cata- 
pulted by war with its incidental dis- 
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coveries and inventions. What a different 
world our founding fathers lived in a 
century or so ago! 

Charles Morris is of the opinion that 
contemporary psychology, psychiatry, and 
social science have shown human nature 
to be “enormously plastic.” “We cannot,” 
he goes on to point out, “say what human 
nature is, but only what it has shown it- 
self to be under specific conditions.” A 
physical substance, such as a lump of coal, 
he remarks, also presents certain familiar 
characteristics under familiar environing 
conditions. If subjected to different con- 
ditions, such as increased pressure, radi- 
cally different aspects of its nature at once 
present themselves. In order therefore to 
declare what the characteristics of so sim- 
ple a phenomenon as coal are, it is first 
necessary to specify the environing con- 
ditions to which it is being exposed at the 
time of describing it. How much more 
obligatory is it to do this when passing 
judgment upon so complex a phenomenon 
as human nature! What human nature 
would look like after several generations 
of living under the four freedoms we can 
scarcely imagine, for there has been no 
time in the past history of man’s existence 
on earth when even one of these freedoms 
has been guaranteed to him. 

It is to be borne in mind that pugnacity 
is not the only latent aspect of human 
nature that is called out under the cir- 
cumstance of war, even tho it may be the 
one which most conspicuously meets the 
eye. It must be admitted that war brings 
out the primitive elements in human na- 
ture. In war fraud and deception have no 
more moral significance than they had in 
the prehistoric life of the jungle. Man can 
not only slaughter other humanbeings 
without mercy, but he can do so with a 
veritable frenzy of satisfaction. These 
primitive qualities he presents only to his 
enemies. To his friends, his comrades in 
arms, and to the common cause to which 
he has been called to dedicate his life, he 
manifests the wholly different character- 
istics of idealism, loyalty, sympathetic con- 
sideration for others, and a selfsacrificing 
devotion to the common good. 

These two contrary and seemingly in- 
compatible aspects of human nature mani- 
fest themselves not only under the stress 
of war conditions, but they are to be found 
in minor forms in times of peace as well. 
In peace as in war, man’s behavior pat- 
terns are, as previously noted, factorially 
related to the circumstances of his environ- 
ment. Sir James Barrie, in his famous rec- 
torial address at the University of St. An- 
drews just after the first World War, gives 
a case in point. He said to the youth be- 
fore him that the cause of that great dis- 


aster was the fact that hoary-headed diplo- 
mats had been shaping the course of his- 
tory and in doing so had brought upon 
the world a war which they (the youth) 
had been compelled to fight. If they or 
their children should be compelled to 
fight another war a generation later, it 
would be because they had let things slide 
in times of peace. 

While there is a refreshing absence of 
biological fatalism in Sir James Barrie's 
diagnosis of the malady of war, it does not 
seem possible to conclude that the one 
simple remedy is to get senile diplomacy 
out of the way and put world affairs in 
the hands of youth. To be sure, diplomats 
with precedent - filled, tradition - ridden 
minds should never again be permitted 
to play their accustotned role in interna- 
tional affairs. On the other hand, it should 
not be forgottten that the youth move- 
ment of Germany was an important fac- 
tor in that country’s rearmament, and 
that the distorted, fanatical minds of teen- 
age youth in Germany today contribute 
much towards its war-mindedness. Both 
old age and youth are the products of 
their teaching and of the spirit of their 
times. 

The chief reason why one war has al- 
ways followed another thruout history 
seems to me to be in large measure due 
to the fact that the selfsacrificing idealism, 
without which battles cannot even be 
fought, much less won, and with which 
youth is so generously endowed, is fea- 
tured in times of war and discounted in 
times of peace. When youth are faced 
with the necessity to undergo hardships, 
sufferings, and death in order to save 
their countries from disaster, they are im- 
plored to become idealists. Even the most 
crass-minded realist knows that no other 
philosophy can sustain men’s minds in 
moments of crisis. Once the crisis is over, 
the order of the day to youth is that they 
all put away their idealism as they do their 
outmoded weapons of combat. He who 
sacrifices his personal interest in the cause 
of the common good in war is called a 
hero. He who imagines that such princi- 
ples of behavior should be put into prac- 
tice in times of peace is apt to be thought 
of as an unrealistic, starry-eyed idealist. 
The one has a crown as the reward of 
his labors, the other a cross. _ 

The world into which youth are in- 
vited to return from war, unlike the 
world from which they have emerged, is, 
they are told, a world in which individual 
enterprise and personal gain are the only 
workable motives for citizenship. A veri- 
table barrage of opposition against any- 
thing remotely to the contrary has been 
and is now being laid down with increas- 





ing energy, with Congress taking the |cad 
in its subserviency to selfsecking pressure 
groups. 

The generation of youth that followed 
the first World War has been called the 
lost generation. Youth is always lost if it 
is robbed of its idealism. A war corre. 
spondent in Paris during the first World 
War, who watched the American soldiers 
march thru the streets of that city said 
that there was the light of a great in- 
spiration on their faces. What it was, 
whether it was God or Woodrow Wilson, 
he. could not say. We can well imagine 
that that look of high idealism on their 
faces had something to do with their 
achievements on the battlefields later. In 
striking . contrast with this appealing 
scene, and in illustration of what was 
meant after the war by the back-to-nor- 
malcy movement, one may recall another 
very different scene of President Harding 
standing on the deck of the flagship Penn- 
sylvania at Norfolk, Virginia, on April 
29, 1921, and saying that we of the United 
States do not want anything not “right- 
eously our own,” but that “by the eternal, 
we mean to have that.” 

Thus America, after urging her youth 
to the very heights of lofty idealism, and 
after persuading the statesmanship of 
other allied nations to join in a movement 
to bring lasting peace to the world, re- 
pudiated the cause for which her own 
youth had been inspired to give their lives, 
ridiculed the very idea of making the 
world safe for democracy, and announced 
under the threatening guns of a battleship 
the much less lofty purpose of seeing to 
it that she gets what is coming to her. 
It is not so much the damage that may 
have been done to world peace by this 
moral slump, but rather the unrecorded 
damage that was done to the minds of 
American youth. If we are to have an 
other lost generation after the present war. 
the responsibility for it should be placed 
where it belongs. It belongs with those 
who, in their uncritical acceptance of the 
dogma of biological determinism and in 
their ignorance of the basic facts of hu- 
man psychology, have failed to differen- 
tiate between the raw materials and the 
manufactured products of human nature. 

The potentialities of human nature, like 
the hidden energies of the atom, afford a 
challenging field of discovery. The really 
fateful race is between discovery and 
catastrophe, for to put the terrible ener- 
gies of the atom into the hands of man 
while he is still clinging to ancient super- 
stitions concerning the essentials of hu- 
man nature and governing his actions ac- 
cordingly, could not but bring disaster to 
mankind. 
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HE Threat of Federal Control of Edu- 
T cao more than a quarter of a 
-entury, education in the United States 
hus drifted toward federal domination. 
This drift has continued at an acceler- 
ited rate during the war. Present in- 
lications are that, unless this movement 
is sharply checked by an alert citizenry, 
it will continue even more rapidly after 
the war. 

Following 1929 a mounting number 
of school systems, especially those in 
the poorer sections of the nation, found 
themselves in a serious financial situa- 
tion. The federal government re- 
sponded thru a series of indirect meas- 
ures. Under the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, funds were made available 
to help keep schools open. Other relief 
tunds were used to establish and oper- 
ate nursery schools and other educa- 
tional services. 

More recently, thru the “Lanham 
\ct” the federal government is distrib- 
uting hundreds of millions of dollars 
tor educational purposes in communi- 
ies where war industries and training 
centers have been established. Again, 
meticulous federal controls accompany 
these allocations. The “G. I. Bill of 
Rights” bypasses state educational au- 
thorities almost completely. 

Continuance of recent and current 
trends in federal-state relations in edu- 
cation will, within a short period of 
rime, result in the transfer of responsi- 
bility for the control of education in the 
United States from state and local com- 
munities to the national government. If 
our education becomes federalized, it 
will not be because the people desire it. 
In fact, the federalization of education 
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is inconsistent with the best American 
traditions and the best interests of our 
future American life. 

If national control of schools becomes 
a reality, it will come by a process of 
accretion and infiltration. It will result 
from responses to many small emergen- 
cies and from the pressures of many 
special interests. It will not come as the 
fulfilment of a policy consciously 
adopted after mature deliberation by 
the majority of the American people; 
it will happen by default, resulting from 
failure to give this important matter the 
attention it deserves. No one Presiden- 
tial directive or piece of legislation will 
be decisive in itself. 

Altho new factors in our contempo- 
rary civilization require closer organiza- 
tion and increased centralization of some 
of the areas of our life, a central control 
in other areas is a definite threat to our 
American plan of social organization. 
The fact that the national government 
must be the predominant authority in 
waging warfare and in determining the 
routes of transcontinental highways does 
not mean that it should similarly domi- 
nate such areas as the distribution of 
news and the education of the young. 
Education should be placed high on the 
list of services to be continued under 
state and local control. The ability to 
make distinctions as to what should be 
and what should not be centralized 
permits some nations to preserve their 
liberty. Those who cannot so distin- 
guish may succumb to totalitarianism. 

Sound Federal-State Relationships— 
Federalization of education in the 
United States can be prevented by appli- 
cation of the following principles: 

[1] The nation as a whole, as well as 
the states and localities, has a stake in edu- 
cation, and the federal government should 
continue to exercise, within properly de- 
fined limits, educational functions de- 
manded by changing national conditions 
and needs. 

Citizens are citizens of the nation as 
well as of states and localities and thus the 
outcomes of education have their effects, 


both good and bad, upon the nation as 
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a whole. Accordingly, the nation should 
exercise educational responsibilities which 
are essential to its welfare. Requisite fed- 
eral action, however, can and should be 
limited to functions which supplement 
and assist, rather than displace, states and 
localities in the conduct of education. 

[2] In its relations to education in the 
states the federal government should limit 
its action to two broad functions: [a] fi- 
nancial assistance, and [b] leadership of a 
stimulating, but non-coercive character. 

Four factors now largely determine 
whether a child is offered adequate or 
meager school facilities. These are eco- 
nomic status of the family, fiscal compe- 
tence of the community, place of residence, 
and race. Education should be a major 
force in eliminating class distinctions and 
in equalizing the social conditions under 
which men live. However, as it operates in 
some parts of our country, education ac- 
centuates class difference, creates and per- 
petuates disparities in the conditions of 
men, and thus imperils the very founda- 
tions of the American way of life. 

Federal financial assistance to education 
in the states is absolutely necessary if edu- 
cational opportunity is to be provided thru- 
out the nation. This fact has been clearly 
established by a series of fiscal investiga- 
tions. That such aid can be extended by 
methods which do not invalidate state and 
local control of education has also been 
demonstrated. 

The requirements accompanying federal 
grants to the states should be limited to 
minimum items, such as post-audit and 
the publication of reports to assure the use 
of these funds for the purposes for which 
they are granted. 

By the federal leadership function is 
meant all activities such as research and 
investigation, conferences, the encourage- 
ment of interstate communication and co- 
operation, the preparation of reports and 
recommendations for educational develop- 
ment, and all other similar methods which 
lead to educational progress on the basis of 
understanding and consent, as opposed to 
coercion and compulsion. ~ 

[3] The federal government should limit 
such direct control and administration of 
education as it exercises to certain special 
enterprises. 

This proposition recognizes that there 
are certain educational undertakings which 
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the federal government should directly 
control and administer, such as the acade- 
mies at West Point and Annapolis. The 
number and scope of federal educational 
enterprises and functions, however, should 
be kept within restricted limits. There is 
justification for the direct administration 
of an educational activity by a federal 
agency when this activity is an integral 
part of some recognized function of the 
federal government and does not dupli- 
cate activities nor involve the administra- 
tion of education in the states. 

[4] The federal government in its rela- 
tions to education should recognize that 
this is a service of primary importance, 
which makes its greatest contribution to 
the general welfare as a wellorganized, 
integrated enterprise designed to develop 
wellbalanced citizens for democracy, rather 
than as a means of advancing unrelated 
aims or special interests. 

This proposition holds that education is 
a matter of primary concern; that youth 
can be best prepared for democratic citi- 
zenship when their activities are guided 
by the mature experience of qualified 
teachers; that the curriculum should not 
be a patchwork of poorly-related activities 
dictated by passing enthusiasms, epheme- 
ral needs, and pressure groups; that the 
educational systems must be wellorgan- 
ized, both as to their general control and 
administrative direction, eliminating com- 
petition between federal and state govern- 
ments. 

[5] The decentralized pattern of public 
educational organization developed in the 
United States during a period of more 
than a century and a half, involving basic 
control and administration of education 
by the states and localities, is sound policy 
and should be continued. 

The inherent merits of decentralized 
control derive from the necessity of keeping 
education attuned to the evolving demands 
of a dynamic industrial nation; from the 
desire to permit educational diversity; 
from the wish to keep education close to 
the people; and from the fear that, if 
education became centralized in the federal 
government, it might more readily be 
captured for political or other improper 
purposes. Educational progress in this 
country is due in substantial degree to 
the experimentation and adaptation which 
go on continuously in the state and local 
school systems. 

The Distribution of Federal Funds 
for Education—The mistake is often 
made of assuming that financial aid for 
education is synonymous with control 
of its program and administration. This 
is not the case. The presence or absence 
of control, as a byproduct of financing, 


depends upon the terms of the legisla- 
tion. Federal funds for education should 
be allocated to the states in terms of 
the following six policies: 

[1] General grants are preferable to 
special grants—A grant of so many dollars 
per pupil in attendance, available for the 
financing of all phases of education, or a 
grant to aid states in establishing an ac- 
ceptable minimum of financial support in 
all districts, is a general grant. A specific 
grant is one specified for use in developing 
a particular school subject or type of service 
at some particular educational level or for 
a limited age group of children or youths. 
General grants permit the development 
of balanced educational programs with the 
needs of children and of society as a whole 
in mind. Special grants tend to direct at- 
tention unduly to particular phases of edu- 
cation. 

[2] The proportion of a federal grant 
for education going to each state should 
be determined on the basis of objective 
factors—Objective factors would be, for 
example, the number of children attend- 
ing school, or the number of youth of a 
certain age in the school district, or the 
fiscal capacity of the district. An objective 
basis of allocation is one that two compe- 
tent persons can use independently and get 
the same result as to the amount due each 
state. 

[3] The granting of federal funds for 
special educational purposes, accompanied 
with the requirement that similar sums be 
appropriated from state or local revenues, 
is undesirable. The two most serious ob- 
jections to such “matching” requirements 
are: [a] the richest states or localities tend 
to receive the largest amounts of federal 
money since they can most readily match 
federal appropriations, and [b] subsidies 
so granted result in unbalanced educa- 
tional programs. 

[4] State plans for the use of federal 
educational funds should be prepared prior 
to their distribution and these plans should 
be worked out jointly between the agents 
of the states and the federal government. 
The role of federal officials in this process 
should be limited to advisory functions. 

[5] Each federal act to aid the financing 
of education should provide that the state 
legislature must formally accept the provi- 
sions of the act and designate the state 
office to administer it. 

[6] Federal funds granted to a state 
should be available for use in schools which 
the state itself recognizes as eligible to be 


supported from public funds. 


Federal Leadership in Education—The 
national government will be unable to or- 
ganize properly its relations to education 
until it establishes an adequate federal 


educational office. The present inadequacy 
of the U. S. Office of Education results 
neither from lack of competence nor from 
lack of effort on the part of its leadership 
and staff. Rather, it stems from its lack of 
status and financial support, and from the 
willingness of Congress to authorize or 
permit noneducational federal agencies to 
develop their own elaborate, and often 
expensive and overlapping agencies for 
dealiag with education in the states, and 
even for the direct control and administra. 
tion of major educational functions. 


An essential step in correcting this situ. 
ation would be the establishment of an 
adequate federal educational agency as an 
independent office of the federal govern- 
ment. This agency must not be a subordi- 
nate bureau of some powerful department 
or independent agency of government. It 
must have sufficient rank to deal directly 
with Congress and the President so that 
the voice of education will be heard in 
Washington. 


Until such time as Congress takes fun- 
damental action to establish an appropriate 
federal educational office, the existing 
Office of Education should be granted 
more adequate funds. The President in his 
latest budget message recommended more 
funds for a far-reaching improvement of 
the Office of Education. Such funds are 
necessary if the Office is to undertake the 
services which should be provided by such 
an agency. These funds would be a small 
fraction of the appropriations now made 
annually by Congress for a variety of 
educational activities. 

The functions of the reorganized federal 
educational office should not be mainly ad- 
ministrative, so far as the conduct of edv- 
cation in the states is concerned. Some of 
the principal duties of the new office would 
be: To serve as the agency of the federal 
government for dealing with education in 
the states; to administer all federal educa- 
tional undertakings except those which, 
for peculiar and valid reasons, are exercised 
by some other department of the federal 
government; to serve as an agency thru 
which the federal government transmits 
funds appropriated for education in states; 
to conduct overall national investigations 
and researches; to organize temporary 
demonstrations of promising new educa- 
tional undertakings; to collect and dis- 
seminate useful information concerning 
education. 


Our democratic technical society t¢- 
quires an abundance of good education. 
In the longrun, the best way to provide 
that education is under a decentralized pat- 
tern of educational organization which 
keeps the schools close to the people and 


* responsive to their needs and wishes. 


~~ EE 
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HE THOMAS-HILL-RAMSPECK federal 
This to education bills—S181-HR 1296 
—continue to move forward on the leg- 
islative front. Hearings on S181 before 
the Senate education and labor commit- 
tee have been concluded. Hearings on 
HR1296 are scheduled to get underway 
April 24 before the House committee 
on education. 

Scheduled between these two hear- 
ings was another—April 11-12—on $717, 
a federal aid to education bill offered 
by Senaters Mead (NY) and Aiken 
(Vt). This proposal calls for $550,000,- 
ooo per annum in federal aid, with 
$300,000,000 authorized for equalization 
purposes; $100,000,000 for transporta- 
tion, textbooks, other instructional ma- 
terials; and $150,000,000 for “needy” 
students to continue their education. 

S181-HR1296—The Thomas-Hill- 
Ramspeck program provides for admin- 
istration on the federal level by the 
U. S. Office of Education; S717 sets up 
a special board. S181-HR12096 advocates 
use of the regularly established state 
educational agency for administrative 
purposes on the state level; $717 author- 
izes a dual type of administration on 
the state level—one for public schools, 
another fer nonpublic. $181-HR1296 
limits benefits to public schools; $717 
makes benefits available to both public 
and nonpublic schools. $181-HRi296 
provides for allocation of federal funds 
to the states on a definite and objective 
formula, permitting no leeway for dis- 
cretionary allocations; S717 author- 
izes the special federal board it sets up 
to exercise broad discretionary power in 
allocating funds to states. $181-HR1296 
authorizes appropriations in its equali- 
zation provisions which may be used for 
transportation, textbooks, etc. S717 au- 
thorizes similar appropriations and oth- 
ers to assist “needy” students to con- 
tinue their education. 

The NEA continues to press for en- 
actment of S181-HR1296. It is sound 
legislation and in its provisions and gen- 
eral structure conforms to thoroly 
tested, longstanding American practice. 

Increasing Support for S181-HR1296 
—Among the more recent expressions 
in support of the federal aid program 





FEDERAL AID—A Summertime Asagnment 





set forth in the Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck 
legislation are favorable resolutions 
adopted by the Georgia and Tennessee 
legislatures. Governors Sharpe of South 
Dakota and Kerr of Oklahoma point to 
the urgent need for federal assistance to 
states and localities in financing their 
schools. United States Senator Hoey of 
North Carolina recently addressed him- 
self favorably on this score to the press 
of his state. The Lansing (Michigan) 
State Journal in a recent editorial took 
notice for the first time of the dire need 
for improved educational opportunity 
in the underprivileged economic areas 
of the nation and the Boston Herald 
March 18, 1945, commented upon the 
“difference of more than 60 to 1 in the 
value of schooling available in different 
sections of our country.” It then added, 
“There is an analogy between federal 
aid to the states and state aid to the 
cities and towns.” 

Particularly encouraging are the signs 
of increasing public support for federal 
aid in Texas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Virginia, North Carolina, Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, New Jersey, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Missouri, Maryland, 
Maine. A substantial body of support 
has long existed in Washington, Ore- 
gon, Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Utah, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. 

What Is at Stake? —The fundamental 
issue is not whether teachers shall re- 
ceive better salaries, or whether we shall 
build needed school buildings, impor- 
tant as these matters are. It is whether 
American children shall be educated in 
order that the security and development 
of this nation may be enhanced both in 
war and in peace. 

The educational and health deficit in 
this nation must be liquidated. More 
than two million children not now in 
school must be enrolled. Additional mil- 
lions attending substandard schools 
must be given standard schools. Our na- 
tion cannot afford to have a half million 
young men of military age ten years 





hence who will sign their names with 
an X. Neither can it afford to have ten 
million adults in 1955 who will never 
have attended school. The chief diffi- 
culties in the world today stem from ig- 
norance, a burden that weighs heavily 
upon 60 percent of the world. This 
blight on mankind must be removed. 

Within the United States this prob- 
lem is in some of its aspects essentially 
national. Many of our states and com- 
munities cannot with their limited abili- 
ties finance the kind of schools the chil- 
dren of this nation must have. The fed- 
eral government must meet its obliga- 
tion to our youth, whom it calls to 
fight, to assume the responsibility of 
paying off a large part of the war debt. 

The stake of the relatively rich states 
of the nation in this matter is certainly 
of equal import to that of the less able 
states. Any local Chamber of Commerce 
has substantial evidence to support this 
viewpoint in a report, Education—An 
Investment in People, recently published 
by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

What Is Needed—Either we must 
educate our children better if our coun- 
try is to make progress with the rest 
of the world or we can rest on our oars 
and thru indifference let our nation de- 
cline into a secondrate place among the 
great powers of tomorrow. The choice 
is simple and clear. 

The need is for the American people 
to make their views known to the mem- 
bers of Congress, who will do what they 
think the American people want done. 
The high duty of teachers is to keep the 
issue of basic educational opportunity . 
for youth as presented in S181-HR1296 
before the citizens in every community. 

This summer no teacher, no local or 
state education association officer, no 
other person deeply concerned with the 
common welfare, will fail to keep this 
issue before neighbors and friends who 
in turn should express their views to 
their Congressmen. This is a summer- 
time assignment which every teacher 
and layman interested in American 
youth and the future welfare of this 
country should gladly accept. 

--R. B. MARSTON, director, NEA Leg- 
islative-Federal Relations Division. 
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N MANY COMMUNITIES plans for 1945- 
I 46 are already well underway. They 
should be completed in every commu- 
nity before schools close for the sum- 
mer. Three factors make early planning 
for next year imperative: 

[1] The Cancelled Convention—The 
annual summer convention has always 
served as an opportunity for develop- 
ing plans and generating enthusiasm 
for the new year. This year, in cooper- 
ation with the war program, the Asso- 
ciation is having to dispense not only 
with its large convention as in the past 
two years but with its Representative 
Assembly. While we shall miss the op- 
portunity of visiting together, we can- 
not neglect the responsibility of planning 
carefully for the year which lies ahead. 

[2] The Increase of Dues—The action 
of last year’s Representative Assembly 
increasing annual dues for 1945-46 from 
$2 to $3 has received universal approval. 
Leaders everywhere have recognized 
that increased financial resources are 
imperative if the Association is to ren- 
der the increased services demanded by 
the immediate crisis and the expanding 
opportunities which lie ahead. How- 
ever, new habits are sometimes difficult 
to acquire and state and local leaders 
will need to feature the changed dues 
conspicuously in their enrolment cam- 
paigns if confusion is to be avoided. 

[3]. The Challenge of the Five-Year 
Program—Teachers have responded in- 
spiringly to the challenge of the Five- 
Year Program of Unification, Expan- 
sion, and Development. Adopted by 
last year’s Representative Assembly, this 
program provides a basis for intelligent, 
vigorous, effective action by our pro- 
fession. The goals of the program are: 


[a] A strong and vigorous local associa- 
tion in every community, an integral part 
of the state and national organizations. 

[b] Unified adequate dues covering 
local, state, and national associations col- 
lected by the local association. 

[c] A total membership of go percent of 
the nation’s teachers in local, state, and 
national associations by 1949. This calls 
for an average increase of 100,000 members 
per year in the NEA. 

[d] Integrated committees with the 
chairmen of the standing committees of 


The 1945-46 Unified Membership Campaign 


PLAN 
— KAREN 


state and local associations constituting the 
advisory committees of the NEA. 

[e] An expanded program of service to 
the children and the teachers of the nation 
and of the world. 

This is a program to give our pro- 
fession the strength and the voice it 
needs in this hour of national and world 
destiny when, thru ignorance, all may 
be lost or, thru intelligence, we may 
move forward with faith to the bright- 
est dawn ever known. 

Democracy in Action—In_a totalita- 
rian country the adoption of the Five- 
Year Program would be easy. In a de- 
mocracy progress is sometimes difficult 
but it is not impossible where vision 
and dynamic leadership prevail. 

Enough states have achieved their 
1944-45 membership quotas to prove 
that it can be done. Nearly a dozen 
have made arrangements for putting 
the unified membership plan into oper- 
ation next year. Arizona, Oregon, 
Washington, and hundreds of local as- 
sociations have demonstrated that the 
unified membership plan is feasible. 

Zone Schools and Regional Confer- 
ences—Leaders conferences for inter- 
preting the action programs of state and 
national associations and vitalizing the 
work of locals were held last year. 
Travel expenses are usually paid by 
state and national associations on a 





50-50 basis. Speakers and discussion 
leaders are selected from local, state, and 
national levels, with NEA representa. 
tives serving as guest participants. 

Cooperative Field Services—For four 
years the state association of Washing. 
ton has cooperated with the NEA in a 
joint field service program. The NEA 
State Director or president of the state 
association has secured a leave of ab 
sence for September, October, and No 
vember, and toured the state. The NEA 
has paid the expense involved, includ 
ing the salary of the substitute teacher 
Last year similar experiments were 
made in Oklahoma and New Jersey. 

In Alabama the state NEA enrolment 
committee has, during the past two 
years, made arrangements for presen- 
tation of the NEA program of services 
by outstanding leaders at the fall meet. 
ings of every city and county institute. 
Travel expenses have been shared by 
state associations and NEA. Result—s: 
100 percent counties and 33 100 percent 
cities! A somewhat similar plan was fol. 
lowed in New York State. 

The NEA Executive Committee has 
already approved, at the request of off. 
cers of state associations in North Du: 
kota and South Carolina, two additiona! 
experiments in cooperative field services 
for 1945-46. Fulltime field workers wil) 
organize local associations where they 
do not exist and help to strengthen those 
already organized. These workers wil! 
spend at least two weeks at NEA head 
quarters this summer to become full) 
acquainted with NEA _ work.—t. » 
mMarTIN, NEA director of membership 





Things To Do 





[1] Set a definite membership goal for 1945-46. Fie 


ures suggesting goals for each state are given in Leaders Letter 36. Many state: 
will wish to complete the Five-Year Program in less than five years. [2] Suggest 
membership goals for each county and city school system. [3] Organize enrol 
ment committees and arrange for their early meeting. [4] Prepare publicit 
materials indicating services of the associations and the need for united action 
[5] Jf your association has not yet accepted the Five-Year Program, arrange 0’ 
its acceptance in principle at the earliest possible date and appoint a committee 10 
make plans for achieving unified dues by 1946, 1947, 1948, or 1949. [6] Arrang: 
for zone schools or leaders conferences to explain state and national program: 


and to vitalize the work of locals. [7] Work out and submit to the NEA a plan 
for cooperative field service to cover your state this fall. 
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SECTION I 
Trends and Administration 


American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science. International Frontiers in 
Education; ed. by W. G. Carr (Annals, 
Vol. 235). 180p. The Academy, 3457 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. $2.50; $2, pa. 
Experts discuss reeducation of Germany, 
training for world citizenship, programs 
for cultural cooperation, potential con- 
tribution of private agencies, and need 
for an International Office of Education. 

**American Council on Education. 4 
Design for General Education for Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces (Studies Series 1, 
No. 18). 186p. The Council. $1.25. Ob- 
jectives and suggested curriculums, recom- 
mended as a guide in developing off-duty 
educational programs. 

Brubacher, J. S., ed. The Public Schools 
and Spiritual Values (John Dewey So- 
ciety 7th yrbk). 222p. Harper. $2.50. If 
civilization is to weather this crisis, we 
must replace doubt and fear with faith in 
the right and good. Does separation of 
church and state prevent the schools from 
teaching these values? What ideals, com- 
mon to many faiths, could be instilled 
thru public school practice? 

Norton, J. K., and others. An Inventory 
of Public-School Expenditures in the 
United States; report of the cooperative 
study of public-school expenditures. Mim. 
2 vols. American Council on Education. 
$3. This study of financial support in state 
and local systems is important for its 
analysis and method. 

*Otto, H. J. Elementary School Organ- 
izations and Administration. 2nd ed. 571p. 
Appleton. $3.75. A comprehensive revision, 
including new trends and researches and 
giving more attention to rural schools and 
urban-rural relationships. 


Method 


*Burton, W. H. The Guidance of Learn- 
ing Activities; a summary of the principles 
of teaching as based upon the principles 
of learning. 601p. Appleton. $3.75. De- 
signed for the student, but equally useful 
to teachers, for improvement of technics in 
both unit and assign-study-recite methods 
of teaching. The principles of learning are 
discussed thoroly. 

*Sheviakov, G. V., and Redl, Fritz. Dis- 
cipline for Today's Children and Youth. 
64p. NEA. 50¢. Treats discipline as con- 
trol of the impulses of individuals for the 
attainment of a group goal. Analyzes ex- 
amples of good and bad procedure. 


Psychology and Guidance 


**American Council on Education. 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services. Loose- 
leaf. The Council. $2. Evaluates, in terms 


Sixty EDUCATIONAL BOOKS of 1944 


Compiled for the American 
Library Association and the 
NEA by the Education De- 
partment of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore 


From the smaller output of books in 
1944, only 34 were selected as of first 
importance. These appear in Section 
I. Section Il includes useful books 
which are good, but not of first rank. 
Books especially useful to the class- 
room teacher or suitable for purchase 
by the smaller library are starred. 
Double starred volumes have refer- 
ence value. Two valuable books some- 
what outside the scope of the list are 
Latin America in School and College 
Teaching Materials, published by the 
American Council on Education 
(494p. $3) and The Teachers’ Word 
Book of 30,000 Words by E. L. 
Thorndtke and Irving Lorge (Colum- 
bia Univ. Teachers College. 274p. 
$2.85). For bibliography of all books 
and pamphlets in education published 
in 1944, consult the last April issue of 
School and Society. Thanks are due 
to educators who assisted in evaluat- 
ing this year’s publications —MaARION 
E. HAWES and MARGARET ERSKINE. 


——__o-—-— 


of academic credit, educational value of 
formal service training programs and in- 
formal learning experiences in the service. 

*Forrester, Gertrude. Methods of Voca- 
tional Guidance; with specific helps for 
the teacher of business subjects. 46o0p. 
Heath. $3. Altho written for the business 
teacher, this will be useful to any instruc- 
tor whose time and facilities are limited. 

Murphy, L. B., and Ladd, Henry. Emo- 
tional Factors in Learning (Sarah Law- 
rence College pub. no. 3). 404p. Columbia 
Univ. Press. $3.50. Based upon student 
records, offers new insight into emotional 
‘factors involved in attitudes toward learn- 
ing and in learning processes. 

*Pressey, S. L., and Robinson, F. P. 
Psychology and the New Education. Rev. 
ed. 654p. Harper. $3. Completely rewrit- 
ten in the light of new researches in lear. 
ing, child development, and the emotions. 

**#Reed, A. Y. Guidance and Personnel 
Services in Education. 496p. Cornell Univ. 
Press. $4.75. An overall picture of the 
origins of guidance movement, with data 
on current trends. 


Youth 


*Educational Policies Commission. Edu- 
cation for All American Youth. 421p. 
NEA. $1. How can the individual needs 
of our eleven million youth be met more 
adequately within the existing framework 
of our present educational systems? 

*National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Planning for American 
Youth; an educational program for youth 
of secondary-school age. 64p. NEA. 25¢. A 
graphic, popularized interpretation of the 
above longer report. 

*National Society for the Study of 
Education. Adolescence; 43rd yearbook, 
part I. 358p. Univ. of Chicago, Dept. 
of Education. $3; $2.25 pa. An invaluable 
sourcebook on physical, mental, and emo- 
tional growth of the adolescent, his rela- 
tion to other adolescents, and to the larger 
world in which he must play his part, 
with educational implications. 


Special Subjects 


*Committee On American History in 
Schools and Colleges. American History 
in Schools and Colleges. 148p. Macmillan. 
$1.25. Makes specific recommendations as 
to content of courses, training of teachers, 
and history’s relation to society. A “must” 
for all administrators. 

Irwin, L. W. The Curriculum in Health 
and Physical Education. 391p. C. V. 
Mosby Co., 2523 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. $3.50. Twelve years’ actual laboratory 
experience contribute to this book, stress- 
ing social, recreational, and character ob- 
jectives. 

*National Council For The Social 
Studies. Citizens for a New World; 14th 
yrbk; ed. by E. M. Hunt. 186p. NEA. 
$2. Summary of current thinking on inter- 
national problems. 

*National Society for the Study of 
Education. Teaching Language in the Ele- 
mentary School; 43rd yrbk, part II. 257p. 
Univ. of Chicago, Dept. of Education. 
$2.75; $2 pa. Children require specific lan- 
guage skills for effective communication 
in normal life of family, school, and com- 
munity. Offers helpful suggestions and 
formulates a language arts program out- 
side the fields of reading and listening. 

Pitts, L. B. The Music Curriculum in a 
Changing World. 165p. Silver Burdett. 
$2.20. A wellconstructed elementary pro- 
gram, which considers music’s contribution 
to development of wholesome personality, 
social effectiveness, and democratic ideals. 

Powel, Lydia. The Art Museum Comes 
to the School. 160p. Harper. $2. Explores 
services that museums can render second- 
ary schools and shows dynamic effect of 
visual materials upon instruction, need for 
developing art appreciation and under- 
standing in youth, aside from skill in the 
technical processes. 
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**Strang, Ruth; Checkovitz, Alice; and 
others. Gateways to Readable Books; an 
annotated graded list of books in many 
fields for adolescents who find reading 
difficult. rogp. Wilson. $1.25. 


Vocational Education 


National Business Teachers Association 
and Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Community Cooperation in Busi- 
ness Education (American Business Educa- 
tion yrbk, vol. 1). 326p. Distributed by 
NY Univ. Bookstore, 239 Greene St., 
NY 3, NY. $2.50. Seeks to bring about 
a “closer degree of cooperation between 
business and business education in the 
local community.” Asks what business and 
society expect of business education. Use- 
ful ideas and technics. 

U. S. Office of Education. History of 
Agricultural Education of Less than Col- 
lege Grade in the United States; a coopera- 
tive project of workers in vocational 
education in agriculture and in related 
fields; comp. by R. W. Stimson and F. 
W. Lathrop (Voc. div. bul. no. 217; Agric. 
Ser. no. 55). 1942: Released for publica- 
tion in 1944. 648p. The Office. 75¢. Largely 
a detailed history of development of agri- 
cultural education in each state. Contribu- 
tions of federal and other agencies and 
growth and trends of vocational agricul- 
ture discussed in parts 2 and 3. 

** U.S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Division. Vocational-Technical Training 
for Industrial Occupations (Voc. div. bul. 
no. 228; Vocational technical training ser. 
no. 1). 307p. The Div. 40¢. Based on a 
large-scale inquiry about industry’s grow- 
ing need for technicians, this report “iden- 
tifies and describes industrial occupations 
lying in the regions between the skilled 
trades and the engineering professions.” 
Comprehensive study, including standards 
of training and present programs in vari- 
ous types of schools and junior colleges, 
with suggestions for future planning. 


Special Education 


* Baker, H. J. Introduction to Excep- 
tional Children. 496p. Macmillan. $3.50. 
This comprehensive text, based largely on 
studies in Detroit schools, covers physically- 
handicapped; slow-learning, and mentally- 
gifted; children with neurological and psy- 
chogenic diseases; behavior adjustments; 
and educationally-retarded, 


Teacher Education 


American Council on Education. Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. Teachers 
for Our Times; a Statement of Purposes. 
178p. The Council. $2. What is the social 
significance of teaching and teacher educa- 
tion, and what are the qualities that 
should be sought in teachers? 

Prall, C. E., and Cushman, C. L. 
Teacher Education in Service; prepared 
for the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. 503p. American Council on Educa- 
tion. $3. The authors consider role of cen- 


tral planning committees, school policies 
councils, study groups, workshops, and 
study of community problems, in teacher 
development. 

Troyer, M. E., and Pace, C. R. Evalua- 
tion in Teacher Education; prepared for 
the Commission on Teacher Education. 
368p. American Council on Education $3. 
Specialists in evaluation on the Commis- 
sion’s staff describe problems and technics 
in selected colleges, universities, and 
school systems. 


Higher Education 


American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science. Higher Education and the 
War; ed. by T. R. McConnell and M. M. 
Willey (Annals, vol. 231). 207p. The Acad- 
emy. $2.50; $2 pa. The present and future 
studied in such aspects as credit for mili- 
tary experience, general, liberal, and pro- 
fessional education, university extension, 
counseling, finance, and problems of edu- 
cating for a postwar economy and social 
needs. 

Aydelotte, Frank. Breaking the Aca- 
demic Lockstep; the development of hon- 
ors work in American colleges and univer- 
sities. 183p. Harper. $2.50. A study of 130 
colleges and universities, made with the 
aid of the Swarthmore College faculty, to 
evaluate the various honors courses and 
systems, together with a consideration of 
administrative problems involved. 

Henderson, A. D. Vitalizing Liberal 
Education; a study of the liberal arts pro- 
gram. 202p. Harper. $2.50. The campus be- 
comes “a laboratory in living” and actual 
work experience is a means to better un- 
derstanding of ideas, in the Antioch Col- 
lege plan. Its president regards a broad 
study of important contemporary problems 
as the basis of a liberal education. 

Rider, Fremont. The Scholar and the 
Future of the Research Library; a problem 
and its solution. 236p. Hadham Press, 701 
W. 184th St., NY 33, NY. $4. To meet 

the alarming growth of research libraries, 
the author proposes an ingenious and sim- 
ple device: a combined micro-filmed book 
and catalog card, which may revolution- 
ize library practice. 


Adult Education 


*Adams, J. T. Frontiers of American 
Culture; a study of adult education in 
a democracy. 364p. Scribner. $2.50. In 
tracing the growth of adult education from 
frontier days to its many present forms, the 
distinguished historian shows that it is 
not a new development but an essential 
part of the American democratic process. 
Technically an “outsider,” he treats his 
topic with considerable freshness and liveli- 
ness. 


SECTION II 
Administration and Trends 


American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. Morale for a Free World; Amer- 


ica and not America only; 22nd yrbk. 461p. 
NEA. $2. ‘ 





Boston, Massachusetts, Finance Commis. 
sion. Report of a Survey of the Public 
Schools of Boston, Mass. George D. Strayer, 
director. 1127p. The Commission, Boston 
8. $2. 

Moehlman, C. H. School and Church: 
the American Way; an historical approach 
to the problem of religious instruction jn 
public education. 178p. Harper. $2.50. 

Reeder, W. G. Schoolboards and Super. 
intendents; a manual on their powers and 
duties. 278p. Macmillan. $2. 

*Syrkin, Marie. Your School, Your 
Children; a teacher looks at what’s wrong 
with our schools. 224p. L. B. Fischer, 
$2.50. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


*Bowen, Genevieve. Living and Learn- 
ing in a Rural School, 324p. Macmillan. $3. 

Chamberlain, E. B. Our Independent 
Schools; the private school in American 
education. 212p. American Book Co. $2. 

*Lane, R. H. The Principal in the Mod- 
ern Elementary School. 313p. Houghton. 
$2.50. 

*McKown, H. C. The Student Council. 
352p. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 

*Dept. of Elementary-School Principals. 
Creative Schools; 23rd yrbk. (vol. 22, no. 
6). 310p. NEA. $2. 

Seay, M. F., and Meece, L. E. The Sloan 
Experiment in Kentucky (vol. 16, no. 4). 
131p. Kentucky Univ., College of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of School Service. 50¢. 


Higher Education 


Armstrong, W. E., Hollis, E. V., and 
Davis, H. E. The College and Teacher 
Education. 311p. American Council on 
Education, Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation. $2.50. 

Donham, W. B. Education for Respon- 
sible Living; the opportunity for liberal- 
arts colleges. 309p. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$3. 

Biography 

Ashburn, F. D. Peabody of Groton; a 

Portrait. 444p. Coward-McCann. $5. 


Special Subjects 


*Jackey, D. F., and Barlow, M. L. The 
Craftsman Prepares To Teach. 184p. Mac- 
millan. $2. 

Jeffers, E. V. Music for the General Col- 
lege Student. 213p. Columbia Univ. Press. 
$2.50 pa. : 

Owatonna Art Education Project. Art 
for Daily Living, by Edwin Ziegfeld and 
M. E. Smith. (pub. no. 4). 155p. $5 the set, 
including pubs. nos. 5-9 which are units. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. 

Strong, E. P. The Organization, Ad min- 
istration, and Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation, 356p. Gregg. $2. 


Measurement 


Wechsler, David. The Measurement of 
Adult Intelligence. 3rd ed. 258p. Williams 
and Wilkins Co. $3.50. 
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- Your AFTERSELF 


A COMMENCEMENT MESSAGE FOR ALL YOUTH 
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Su per- 
'S and 


von E OUR first duty in life is toward your afterself. So live 


a that the man you ought to be may, in his time, be pos- 


ation 


sible, be actual. Far away in the years he is waiting his turn. 


“"4 | | br at | : 
dn # His body, his brain, his soul, are in your boyish hands. He 


rican 


Mod. cannot help himself. What will you leave for him? Will 


hton, 


nit @ it be a brain unspoiled by lust or dissipation; a mind trained 


~ to think and act; a nervous system true as a dial in its response 


, no, 


he to the truth about you? Will you, Boy, let him come as a 


} man among men in his me? Or will you throw away his 
nd | inheritance before he has had the chance to touch it? Will | 
i §¥ you turn over to him a brain distorted, a mind diseased, a will 

or untrained to action, a spinal cord grown thru and thru with 

- ‘the devil-grass, wild oats’? Will you let him come and take 
your place, gaining thru your experience, happy in your friend- 
he ships, hallowed thru your joys, building on them his own? 
; Or will you fling it all away, decreeing, wantonlike, that the 
; man you might have been shall never be? This 1s your prob- 
: lem in life—the problem which is vastly more to you than 
| any or all others. How will you meet it, as a man or as a fool? 


It comes before you today and every day, and the hour of 






your choice is the crisis in your destiny! 






[This poster for your classroom is from the Journal of the National Education Association] 








N EXAMINING the wisdom of estab- 

lishing parochial schools for Jewish 
children, one would have to be extraor- 
dinarily myopic to narrow the issue 
merely to Jewish education. Unques- 
tionably, the parochial school can in- 
culcate greater Jewish knowledge and 
develop more intense loyalties than the 
Sunday School or Talmud Torah. But 
we cannot set a policy for the education 
of Jewish children in America by refer- 
ence to this ideal alone. 

We also want a liberal, progressive, 
and cooperative American people with- 
out cleavages based on race, religion, 
and descent. We want humanbeings 
with broad human sympathies in an 
America where Jews and all other ele- 
ments will feel at home. The kind of 
education to be provided for Jewish 
children must be determined on the 
basis of all the relevant ideals. 

Those who play with the idea of 
Jewish parochial schools should realize 
that by so doing they join the powerful 
influences which would liquidate public 
schools for al] children and substitute 
separate schools for the children of the 
many denominations. we, have in Amer- 
ica. The public school is not beyond 
danger of destruction. It is under at- 
tack from many quarters. It is charged 
with being “Godless,” of neglecting 
“spiritual” education. Some religious 
leaders maintain that the education of 
children is outside the legitimate scope 
of the state, that schools should be 
turned over to the churches. Others seek 
to capture the public school for their re- 
spective denominations by introducing 
religious instruction. 

If one chooses to emphasize the na- 
tionalistic reason for the establishment 
of Jewish schools, he simultaneously 
builds up a case for separate schools for 
German-Americans, Polish-Americans, 
Italian-Americans, and perhaps a hun- 
dred additional kinds of Americans. 
It is either one public school for all 
children, or many separate parochial 
schools for all religions and _nationali- 
ties. 

The public school has become tradi- 
tionally identified with the American 
way of life. It promises a more coop- 
erative, intelligent, broadminded, and 
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Should Parochial Schools Be Provided? 


MORDECAI GROSSMAN 


Research Consultant 


unified America whereas parochial 
schools point to a sect-divided, indoc- 
trinated, and conflict-ridden America. 

The choice between public and pa- 
rochial schools is not an isolated choice. 
Before Jews are persuaded in favor of 
parochial schools they should ask them- 
selves: What kind of America do we 
want? What status do we desire for 
Jews in America? What kind of human- 
beings do we want our children to be? 
What kind of Jews? 

The kind of humanbeings our chil- 
dren will be will determine the kind 
of America we shall have. The way 
Jewish and Gentile children think of 
each other will determine the status 
of Jews in America. The kind of hu- 
manbeings Jewish children become. will 
decide what kind of Jews they will be. 

Inevitably, the parochial school must 
produce a sectarian individual. Instruc- 
tion will be sect-centered. Children will 
learn but little of others’ share in the 
making of American and human civili- 
zation. That which differentiates sect 
from sect will tend to loom more im- 
portant than our common American 
and common human tradition. 

Not only the formal instruction but 
informal associations must be consid- 
ered. There is no spontaneous genera- 
tion of broad human sympathies and 
broad human associations. Segregation 
of children for study purposes means 
also segregation for play and in all 
forms of human association. The con- 
sequence can only be a kind of men- 
tality which identifies mankind and 
America with a particular sect and rele- 
gates all others to an inferior status. 

The parochial school is likely to fash- 
ion an indoctrinated mentality incapa- 
ble of coping with world problems. 
There is no Jewish, no Catholic, no 
Protestant solution to the problems of 
creating a peaceful, just, and saner 
world. There is only a Auman solu- 
tion to be discovered by all the people 
cooperatively. Should we approach the 
practical problems of society from the 
viewpoints of our different theologies, 
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we should wind up with confusion 
worse confounded. Let churches and 
synagogs encourage the cooperative 
human quest for a better way of life; 
let them sanctify the best that the human 
mind can attain, but do not surrender to 
them the exclusive responsibility of fash- 
ioning the human mind. 

If parochial schools gradually come 
to displace our public schools, we shall 
have a vastly different America. We 
would become a society of nations with 
religion constituting the principle of 
nationality. As yet we are potentially 
one people. That we have progressed 
to that goal is largely due to the public 
schools. 

We are still a varied people. Variety 
has enriched our culture, broadened our 
perspective, made for religious freedom. 
But variety is good only insofar as the 
different elements blend into one har- 
monious unity. Should the parochial 
school displace the public school, what- 
ever harmony we have attained would 
give way to conflict and discord. 

What would be the status of Jews 
in the sect-divided society that would 
be fashioned by a general system of 
parochial schools? Our status would be 
that of prewar Poland. We would be 
a religious and national minority, sub- 
ject to more misunderstandings, preju- 
dices, discriminations, and animosities 
than we have been subjected to hitherto. 

For the cultivation of the kind of Jew- 
ish culture which can thrive in America, 
we must look to and improve our sup- 
plementary afternoon schools, to extra- 
curriculum programs in general schools, 
and to clubs and activities under syna- 
gog and community auspices. 

The parochial school is unequal to 
fashioning the kind of Jewish culture 
and Jewish individual which can thrive 
in America. The Jewish religious and 
cultural heritage must function within 
the complex of the total American cul- 
ture. It must link us to other Americans, 
not separate them from us. 

Jewish, American, and broadly human 
interests require the support, extension, 
and improvement of public education. 
—Abridged from the National Jewish 
Monthly, Feb. 1945, published by B’Nai 
B'rith. 
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s THE TRANSCONTINENTAL BUS purred 
A along U. S. Highway 66, great 
vistas of New Mexico unfolded before 
us—-mountains on one side and miles of 
flat plains ahead and at the other side. 
My seatmate folded the morning paper 
and condescended to glance at me for 
the first time in our one and one-half 


+ hour trip. “And what is your line, young 


lady?” he asked, on the assumption that 
any woman traveling alone must have a 
“line.” 

"“Well, I guess you could say that 


| home economics is nfy line,” I replied. 
| Before I could continue, he squared 


himself around and began, “My daugh- 
ter took home economics once. I hap- 
pened to go by the school building to 
pick her up one rainy. afternoon and I 


| had to laugh.” He slapped his thigh and 


chuckled again at the memory. “There 
was a whole class of girls hovering over 
one little helpless apple, cooking away 
in a sauce pan.” 

I listened to all of the things wrong 
with home economics, in this father’s 
opinion, as it was taught in that par- 
ticular school some years ago. I had no 
opportunity to bring him uptodate be- 
cause at that time the bus halted beside 
a small highschool only long enough 
for me to alight. This was only one of 
the many rural consolidated highschools 
in the state, many miles away from a 
town. With that stopgmy day’s work be- 
gan, for my job is to visit home econom- 
ics departments thruout the state. 

As I walked toward the little cottage 
at one corner of the schoolground, I 
regretted that the man on the bus could 
not share this experience with me. In 
response to the doorbell, a highschool 
girl met me and took me to the bedroom 
to remove my wraps. She called my at- 
tention to the new bedsptead and cur- 
tains. “We made these in class when 
we were studying about how to make 
more attractive homes.” My mind 
flashed back to the hours I spent, years 
ago, by contrast, drawing plans and 
cutting out pictures of furnishings 
for a “dream home.” I sat at a dressing 
table to powder my nose. I would not 
have known, hd not my hostess men- 
tioned it, that this piece of furniture was 
made of two orange crates, cleverly dis- 
guised. She said she was making one 
almost like it for her home experience. 

Now, I thought to myself a home 
experience would be out of my bus com- 
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panion’s vocabulary. It would be neces- 
sary to explain to him that each girl 
is encouraged to put her home econom- 
ics into practice. The students improve 
their houses, prepare meals, can food, 
make garments, care for children, all 
as a part of this home-economics-at- 
home program. 

We went into the kitchen where a 
foods class was in progress. Instead of 
the traditional “lab,” the room con- 
tained several unit kitchens, each with 
a family-sized range, built-in cabinets, 
breakfast table, and chairs. Since fami- 
lies in this community use both coal 
and kerosene, both types of stoves were 
in evidence. I stopped to chat a minute 
with a “family.” While one girl was set- 
ting the table, the other three were pre- 
paring different dishes. When com- 
pleted, all would sit down as a family 
group and partake of the meal they had 
prepared. 

It was several minutes before I dis- 
tinguished the teacher from the rest. 
Dressed very much as the girls were, in 
a print dress covered by a red and white 
pinafore, she went from one group to 
another, offering suggestions, demon- 
strating a cookery technic, commending 
another on the initiative shown in using 
a cactus for ‘decoration, asking another 
group if they thought they might save 
time after the meal if they washed their 
pans as they used them. There seemed 
to be good feeling between teacher and 
students. I could understand what the 
girl meant who said, “She seems just 
like one of us.” Each group was pre- 
paring different foods and working at 
its own rate of speed, yet there was 
evidence of careful planning. 

When the class bell rang, each kitchen 
was tidy; aprons hung with care; hair- 
dos adjusted. Happy, attractive girls 
went on to their next class with the 
attitude that home economics is just 
about the most interesting subject in 
school. 

“Before the next group comes in, I 
want to ask if you can stay after school 
for a while,” the teacher said. When I 
assured her that I could not leave until 
the 5:30 bus, she replied, “Then you 


can go with me to Ellen’s home. I 
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promised her I'd come by to see the new 
dressing table she has been making. 
She lives only five miles from school.” 
I remembered that Ellen was the girl 
who had met me at the door that morn- 
ing and had told me about her home 
experience. 1 knew that this teacher 
would visit all the girls before the year 
was over. 

The same room which had been the 
scene of so much activity just a few 
minutes before now became a much 
quieter place because the next class was 
making aprons in another part of the 
room where sewing tables and machines 
were informally arranged. “And what 
are you using for aprons? I thought 
it was almost impossible to buy cotton 
materials now,” I asked a Spanish girl 
as she passed by my chair. “Oh, this is 
from an old dress of Mama’s. Some of 
the girls are using sacks.” I saw numer- 
ous attractive printed squares which had 
once contained flour or chicken feed. 

“You certainly are making use of re- 
sources at home,” I remarked to the 
teacher. “Yes,” she replied, “With the 
scarcity of materials many girls mend 
and remodel clothes for themselves and 
their families.” 

“Would you like to see the living 
room?” asked the hostess. The simple 
furnishings had been pushed aside, the 
Indian scatter rugs put away, and chil- 
dren’s toys arranged on shelves be- 
neath a window. “This is where we are 
having our play school. We've been 
studying how to care for children. Each 
day this week we have about ten who 
come and play together while we watch 
them.” Later I was privileged to ob- 
serve this class, and it was difficult to 
say who enjoyed the play school more— 
the children or their “adopted” mothers. 

As I settled down on the 5:30 bus, I 
reviewed the highlights of the day in 
contrast to the picture presented me that 
morning by the man on the bus and I 
thought, “Well, maybe they used to let 
an entire class hover over one little 
apple—but we teach this way now.” 
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American Education Week 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK is of un- 
A usual significance and importance 
in 1945: 

[x] This will be the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of American Education Week. 
Since its small beginnings after World 
War I it has become a great nation- 
wide observance. 

[2] To paraphrase Winston Church- 
ill, the policy of waging war until vic- 
tory would be incomplete, and indeed 
spoiled, if it were not accompanied by 
plans for the peace. Educational plan- 
ning should occupy a central role in 
America’s plans. Concentrated nation- 
wide public attention upon the schools 
is achieved only during AEW. 

[3] Many problems will face this 
country in the years of peace to come—a 
national debt of 300 billion dollars, in- 
ternal group conflicts, the need for loyal 
citizenship, health, international rela- 
tions, and other issues. Intelligence alone 
will solve these problems. 

[4] Excellent material on education 
is being issued by lay groups. Take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to increase 
support among business leaders, labor 
organizations, and other groups. 

Utilize American Education Week 
1945 to take before the people of your 
community the great educational issues 
of the day in your community, your 
state, and the nation. Make plans now. 


TIPS FOR ADVANCE PLANNING 


Committees—Appoint general chair- 
men and major committee heads early. 
Seek support of lay groups by appoint- 
ment of lay members to the com- 
mittee. Since the American Legion and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers are national sponsors, plan a 
cooperative program with local units. 

Plan early—Lay out the broad out- 
lines of your program for American 
Education Week this spring. If you ex- 
pect to print materials for local distribu- 
tion in connection with American 
Education Week, plan them now and 
schedule printing early in the fall to 
allow plenty of time. 


Lay support—Seek support of local 
labor and business groups. Example: Go 
to your local chamber of commerce and 
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discuss the implications of the report 
distributed to local units by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce entitled Educa- 
tion—an Investment in People. Ask 
them to get behind a really significant 
observance of AEW in your commun- 
ity. At the same time, seek the support 
of labor groups, civic clubs, churches, 
and other community agencies. 


Newspaper advertising—Arrange well 
in advance with business houses to 
carry AEW display advertising in local 
papers. Mats of illustrated ads of many 
sizes ready for sponsors’ signatures will 


be available from the NEA. 


Transit passes—Ask local transit com- 
pany to carry “American Education 
Week, Nov. 11-17. Visit Your Schools” 
on the pass for the week. This must be 
done well in advance. 


Motion pictures—Ask your local mo- 
tion-picture management to reserve time 
for the 2-minute American Education 
Week motion-picture trailer to be avail- 
able from the NEA—professionally pre- 
pared and narrated. 


Radio—Ask local radio stations to 
schedule time for AEW _ broadcasts. 
These may be locally developed live 
broadcasts by educators, laymen, or stu- 
dents. Dramatic scripts will be available 
from the NEA. Or arrange to provide 
local stations with professionally pre- 
pared dramatic transcriptions also to be 
available from the NEA. 


Window displays—Request your local 
department stores and other business 
houses to schedule school displays for 
American Education Week. A four- 
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color poster will be available from the 
NEA. 


Group program—Canvass all clubs, 
groups, and organizations with refer- 
ence to the scheduling of a talk, movie, 
or other feature on education for the 
program of the group the week before 
or the week of American Education 
Week. 


School. activities—Get information on 
AEW into hands of teachers thru house 
publication, special letter, or meetings. 
Provide general suggestions for obser- 
vance in each school. Recommend ap- 
pointment of a committee in each build- 
ing. 

Open House—Plan for a special open 
house program, day, or week in every 
school unit. Stress the slogan, “Visit 
Your School.” NEA will have a small 
&-page illustrated leaflet for distribution 
entitled An Invitation. Pupils or teach- 
ers may address it to parents in space 
provided and also write a brief note on 
one page. 

Leaflet distribution—Distribute leaf- 
lets on local school needs and problems. 
NEA will have a 16-page 3 x % inch 
illustrated leaflet entitled I¢ Payy based 
on the findings of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce on the economic ‘values 
of education. Price, one cent each for 
25 or more. There will also be a jpocket- 
size edition of “Education—a Blighty 
Force” available at a low price. : 

Other materials will also be avilable. 
Write NEA for complete inforraation. 





GENERAL THEME 





Education To Promote the General Welfare 


DAILY TOPICS 


Sunday, November 11 
Monday, November 12 
Tuesday, November 13 
Wednesday, November 14 
Thursday, November 15 
Friday, November 16 
Saturday, November 17 
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Emphasizing Spiritual Values 
Finishing the War 

Securing the Peace 

Improving Economic Wellbeing 
Strengthening Home Life 
Developing Good Citizens 
Building Sound Health 
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REPORTS of Local Associations 








DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


UBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM—The De- 
p catur Public-School Teachers As- 
sociation, organized in 1918, has always 
maintained a program of action. Thru 
the years its accomplishments have been 
many—health and accident insurance, 
hospitalization, cumulative sick leave, 
and a credit union. The United War 
Fund, sale of war bonds, and NEA 
War and Peace Fund are all handled 
thru association volunteer services, and 
all have met their quotas. Decatur teach- 
ers are proud of their 100 percent mem- 
bership in local, state, and national or- 
ganizations. This year a Future Teach- 
ers Club was organized. Regular radio 
programs, sponsored by the association, 
are proving a valuable means of de- 
veloping a wholesome _ school-com- 
munity relationship. 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments this year was Decatur’s successful 
referendum to increase the educational 
tax rate of the district, from $1.90 to 
$2.30. This additional revenue will pro- 
vide kindergartens; added vocational 
education; expanded adult educational 
opportunities; a revised salary schedule. 

Two factors were important in the 
success of this referendum: [1] Asso- 
ciation members accepted responsibility 
for solicitation of a definite number of 
favorable votes; [2] the public relations 
committee of 1942-43 had organized 
the Decatur advisory council on educa- 
tion composed of 30 leaders from educa- 
tion, labor, press, business, religion, 
management, law, and civic organiza- 
tions. The wide range of discussion of 
educational problems participated in by 
this council at monthly dinner meetings 
had developed an adequate understand- 
ing of educational needs. Leading citi- 
zens in Decatur had met for several 
years to take stock of the public-school 
system as it existed; to study its needs; 
and make plans for its future. When the 
time came to appeal to the public for 
an additional tax assessment for an en- 
larged and improved school program, 
the advisory council members were 
ready to serve as a core committee to 
spearhead a campaign calling upon all 
community resources to plan and exe- 


cute a program of public information 
and public relations. Practically every 
available agency was utilized to direct 
public attention to the campaign with 
the result that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Decatur citizens voted to 
increase the education tax rate. 
—MARY G. ANDREWS. 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


New Salary Schedule—This year saw 
the beginning of equalization of salaries 
under a schedule worked out by the 
Elizabeth Teachers Association last year. 
This is the first large city in New 
Jersey to go on a single salary schedule, 
which is based on the NEA principles 
of equal pay for men and women, ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers with 
the same training and experience. 

The minimum under the schedule is 
$1600, maximums being $3300 for an 
A.B. or equivalent, $3500 for an M.A., 
and $3700 for the sixth year. The incre- 
ments are $100 for an A.B., $110 for an 
M.A., and $120, sixth year. 

The association held its Seventh An- 
nual Institute and Conference, the first 
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in the country, we believe, initiated and 
run by a local association. Outstand- 
ing speakers are secured, and under nor- 
mal conditions, round-table and work- 
shop discussions are conducted. All the 
civic organizations, service clubs, and 
prominent citizens are invited to attend 
and participate. The mayor, superin- 
tendent of schools, and the president of 
the board of education have always 
given short talks. There are exhibits and 
workshops. We try to combine the func- 
tions of professional improvement along 
with better public relations. 


Each year the Professional Improve- 
ment Committee of the association 
makes arrangements between the teach- 
ers and various universities for exten- 
sion courses to be offered in Elizabeth. 

Teachers are polled for the courses de- 
sired, and the results are passed on to 
the five colleges and universities in 
which teachers wish to enrol. 

This year the committee is also plan- 
ning a workshop course sponsored by 
Columbia University dealing with the 
problems of the Elizabeth system par- 
ticularly. One of the topics is develop- 
ment of an adequate public relations 
program for the teachers association. 

—JOHN F. LOTZ. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Acquainting Future Teachers with 
School Program—A new project in- 
augurated this year by our Berkeley 
Teachers Association has presented the 
opportunity for our teachers and educa- 
tional students in nearby colleges and 
the University of California to become 
better acquainted with the functions of 
our various school system departments. 
Each month, as part of our association’s 
advisory council meeting, one of our 
I2 committees sponsors the program. 
A panel composed of teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators discusses the 
various phases of our school system. 
College students who attend as our 
guests secure a better insight as to the 
actual activities and problems of our 
public schools. To assist in promotion 
of a cooperative spirit among the East- 
bay area teacher associations, we invite 
one of the presidents to be our honored 
guest at each of our four general Berke- 
ley Teachers Association meetings dur- 
ing the school year. 

—C. EDWARD PEDERSEN. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Annual Professional Days — The 
Dade County Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation, headed by Birdie McAllister, 
is one of the most forward-looking pro- 
fessional groups in the greater Miami 
area. Listed among its outstanding 
achievements are the two annual pro- 
fessional days—the Royal Palm Dis- 
trict Meeting of the Florida Education 
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Association, held in the fall under the 
direction of the county administration 
and the association; and the spring Fel- 
lowship Day devoted to professional 
group meetings, a business meeting of 
our association, and an inspirational ad- 
dress by an outstanding speaker. 


Dade County has a progressive and 
sympathetic board of public instruction. 
The classroom teachers association is 
joining the administration in sponsor- 
ing, at this session of the state legisla- 
ture, a bill providing for the increase 
of sick leave from five to ten days per 
year, accumulative to 60 days; and a 
county retirement bill. To improve the 
state retirement system, this local or- 
ganization is recommending to the 
legislature that the retirement age be 
lowered to 55 years and the salary ceil- 
ing be raised to $2500. 

Salaries have been increased 20 per- 
cent during the past two years, with an 
annual increment of $100. Teachers 
holding a master’s degree receive an 
additional $100 annually. The Teachers 
Credit Union, with 1379 members, has 
assets of over $441,000. 


In addition to routine welfare work 
and assistance given teachers in financial 
difficulties, an account has been opened 
in the Dade County Blood Bank, avail- 
able to all teachers and their families. 
The Washington National Group In- 
surance Plan has been in effect in Dade 
County for five years. 


This local organization feels that it 
is in harmony with state and national 
aims. Progress has been made. We look 
to the future. 

—LUCILE MAXWELL. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


Teachers Make Salary Schedule— 
Teachers in the Springfield public- 
school system make their own salary 
schedule. The finance committee of the 
Community Teachers Association is 
composed of teachers representing every 
level of the salary scale. Committee 
members study all sources of income 
and all expenditures and examine the 
yearly school budget. When the amount 
of money available for teachers’ salaries 
has been determined, the. finance com- 
mittee decides upon a plan of distribu- 
tion to submit to the superintendent 
and the board of education. 
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Thru the efforts of the finance com- 
mittee, salaries have been materially 
increased and a workable salary sched- 
ule, based upon training, experience, 
and periodic school attendance, has been 
established. Minimum and maximum 
salaries have been raised. The period of 
time required for attaining the maxi- 
mum salary has been reduced. Addi- 
tional funds have been granted for cost- 
of-living adjustments. Teachers wish- 
ing to secure information or to make 
complaints have been urged to send 
letters to the committee. In some in- 
stances, teachers have appeared before 
the committee, and satisfactory adjust- 
ments of difficulties have been made. 


The work of the finance committee 
has helped teachers to understand the 
problems of school finance, has brought 
about better cooperation between the 
teaching staff and the administration, 
and has served to promote the welfare 
of all teachers in the school system. 


Several years ago the Springfield 
Community Teachers Association un- 
dertook, thru a special winter series 
committee, to sponsor a good lecture 
and concert course. The series was so 
well received by the community that 
the program has become a regular an- 
nual activity of the association. The 
winter series committee operates as a 
non-profit organization. This season’s 
series has included three lectures, music 
number, dramatic program, and a dance 
recital. A matinee performance of the 
ballet was attended by 2000 school chil- 
dren. The Community Teachers Asso- 
ciation feels that its winter series pro- 
gram has been one of the best possible 
methods of establishing good com- 
munity relationships. 


— DOROTHY MARTIN. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


New Salary Schedule—Probably the 
most gratifying fruition of the efforts of 
the Houston Teachers Association was 
the adoption this year by the board of 
education of a new salary schedule, 
bringing Houston near the 1942 na- 
tional median. For classroom teachers 
the minimum contract salary is $1600 
for an A.B. degree and $1800 for an 
M.A. with maximum of $3000 for an 
A.B. and $3200 for an M.A. to be 
reached by $100 annual increments. 


This schedule is to become effective 
this fall. 





Professional membership for Houston 
classroom teachers has reached an all. 
time high this year. Of the 1775 teachers 
in the city system, 1617 belong to the 
local association, 1337 to the state, and 
1038 to the national. 

In a recent contact sheet to its mem- 
bers, the Houston Teachers Association 
lists the following items in its “Broad 
Outlook for the Future”: Publish the 
Bulletin four or six times a year; send 
more than one representative to NEA 
conventions; pay all expenses of dele- 
gates to district and state conventions; 
send one or two members to League 
College to receive training in teacher 
organization work; finance a_ well- 
rounded public relations program; a 
cultural program, and more social ac- 
tivities. 

—MAURYNE DAILEY. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Launch New Publication—The ac- 
tivities of the Pontiac Teachers Club 
began in midsummer when breezy let- 
ters of welcome were whisked off to all 
teachers. These letters, culminating in 
an invitation to the social “Coffee 
Hour” on the opening morning of 
school, were of two types—to returning 
teachers containing news items of in- 
terest; to new teachers, a cordial wel- 
come and information about Pontiac. 


Special features have been planned in 
addition to regular meetings—activity 
in balloting; a daily series of newspaper 
articles during. American Education 
Week; a dinner meeting in the fall; 
and greeting cards at Christmas. 
Monthly meetings have been invigor- 
ated by speakers of special interest—a 
radio commentator, NEA field repre- 
sentative, and an FBI agent. “The Battle 
of Russia,” a War Department film, 
proved vastly inspirational. 

The Teachers’ Club Digest, a new 
local publication, made its appearance, 
the editorial staff changing with each 
of its four issues. Our financial plans 
for 1945-46 were formulated by the ex- 
ecutive board, approved by the mem- 
bers, and favorably acted upon by the 
board of education. County Institute, 
election of officers, and the spring ban- 
quet will complete a club year as busy 
as it has been pleasant. 

—ANN ESS MORROW. 
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CHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 
c are generally familiar with the 
process by which their former students 
were inducted into the Army, tested and 
classified at reception centers, and given 
their basic training. Many are the tales 
told by soldiers on furlough and sailors 
just back from “boot camp.” Cartoonists 
have depicted the amusing antics of the 
civilian soldier trying to adjust to service 
customs and regulations. It may be sur- 
prising, however, to learn that the War 
Department has developed a separation- 
classification-counseling program to as- 
sist the veteran leaving the service to 
adjust to civilian life. The Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Marines are also developing 
programs to facilitate adjustment of the 
discharged serviceman to civilian life. 

Experience with approximately 1,500,- 
000 men and women who have already 
been separated from the armed forces 
for physical disability and other causes 
has shown that they are confronted with 
many perplexing problems. Such ques- 
tions as the following frequently arise: 

What schooling am I entitled to under 
the GI Bill of Rights? How much aca- 
demic credit may I expect to receive for 
Army courses? Shall I go back to 
school or take a war job and make big 
money? 

Is it true that the government will 
indorse a loan for me to start my own 
business? What compensation will I 
receive for my service-incurred physical 
disability? Can I count on getting my 
old job back and if there is trouble to 
whom shall I go? What shall I do about 
my National Service Life Insurance? 
Is there any chance to use my knowledge 
of aerial photography in civilian life? 

The War Department does everything 
possible to help the soldier to become 
fully aware of his rights and privileges 
as a veteran and to be informed concern- 
ing the problems of adjustment. There 
is accessible in all camps, posts, and sta- 
tions, at all stages of a soldier’s career, 
a Personal Affairs Officer interested in 
helping him with his personal problems. 
The Information and Education Divi- 
sion is sponsoring a vast educational pro- 
gram, both in the U. S. and abroad, 
which keeps the soldier aware of his 


Khaki to Mutti— How the Army Helps . . . 
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rights and privileges as a veteran and en- 
courages him to plan for the future. 

But not until the soldier in the hos- 
pital is told that he will probably be dis- 
charged or until the able-bodied soldier 
appears at a separation center and is in- 
formed that in 48 hours he will be on 
the way home, does he fully appreciate 
that he must make up his mind concern- 
ing his immediate civilian plans. It is 
then that the separation-classification- 
counseling program enters the picture. 

This program has four functions: 
Preparation of a record form (WD 
AGO Form 100) summarizing the 
soldier’s educational history, civilian oc- 
cupational background, and his Army 
training and experience; imparting of 
information concerning his rights and 
privileges as a veteran, how to convert 
his insurance, how to secure reduced 
fare home, regulations concerning the 
wearing of the uniform after discharge; 
opportunity for a conference with a 
trained vocational counselor prepared to 
discuss his future educational and vo- 
cational plans; referrals to national and 
local governmental and private agencies 
interested in assisting the veteran. 

All enlisted men and officers separated 
from the service are processed either in 
a hospital separation unit or a separation 
center and it is mandatory that the 
record form summarizing their back- 
ground and army experience be filled 
out. A copy of this form is given to each 
soldier. Counseling, however, is op- 
tional. To date approximately 60 percent 
have expressed a desire for counseling. 

When the men first report to the 
counseling section, they assemble for a 
group orientation talk which outlines 
the purpose of counseling and the assist- 
ance to be given. After the lecture the 
soldier fills out a brief form giving some 
idea of his educational and vocational 
plans and the problems which he wishes 
to discuss with a counselor. These forms 
are used by the chief counselor who 
serves as a receptionist. If it appears 
that the soldier is returning definitely to 
his old job and has no particular prob- 
lems to discuss, he is assigned to an in- 
terviewer who fills out Form roo. If, on 
the other hand, he needs vocational ad- 
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vice, he is referred to a counselor famil- 
iar with employment opportunities and 
trends. All counselors are carefully 
selected on the basis of their civilian 
background and are graduates of the 
War Department’s separation counsel- 
ing schools. 

Each counselor is supplied with a 
“Counselor’s Kit,” containing the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles; the War 
Manpower Commission’s Special Aids 
for Placing Military Personnel in Civi- 
lian Jobs; other WMC materials; direc- 
tories of veterans’ agencies; and various 
handbooks. Every attempt is made to 
keep the kit practical and uptodate. 

Before the soldier is interviewed, the 
counselor is provided with his Army 
cumulative record form and is thus pre- 
pared to have some prior understanding 
of the individual and his problems. In 
the short space of an hour or two the 
counselor cannet do as much for the 
soldier as he would like, but he can 
cause him to think about his future 
plans, help him evaluate himself in 
terms of job opportunities, and tell him 
where he can go in his home com- 
munity for further help. If he does his 
job well, he can do much to convince 
the man of the value of planning his 
vocational career. 

In hospitals where disabled soldiers 
may know months in advance that they 
will be leaving the service, it is possible 
to undertake a more thoro job of coun- 
seling, aptitude testing, interviewing. 

In all separation centers and hospitals 
there are representatives of the United 
States Employment Service, Veterans 
Administration, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and Red Cross who keep the coun- 
selors informed concerning recent de- 
velopments and interview special cases. 

How effective the Army program will 
be in the long run, will depend largely 
upon how well schools and colleges, the 
Veterans Administration, the United 
States Employment Service, and other 
civilian agencies, carry forward the 
counseling service which the War De- 
partment has initiated. 
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Salaries in City-School Systems 








We; SALARY LEVELS have been 
reached in the school year 1944-45? 
How does this year compare with 1930- 
31, the last year before the economic 
depression had reduced school salaries? 
How much above 1940-41 are the aver- 
age salaries of today? These are but a 
few of the questions answered by the 
1944-45 salary survey of the NEA Re- 
search Division. 


A SUMMARY OF 1897 CITIES 


Every two years since 1922-23 the 
NEA Research Division has reported 
the salaries paid in city-school systems. 
Similar data exist for no other group of 
public employees. The project repre- 
sents the combined effort of the mem- 
bership of the Association, the 1897 co- 
operating superintendents of schools, 
and the Washington staff. 

The questionnaires were sent out in 
September 1944. In spite of manpower 
shortages in the offices of local school 
systems and in the NEA staff the work 
has progressed only slightly behind nor- 
mal schedule. Thousands of calculations 
had to be made, verified, and recorded. 
The summary has been printed in the 
February issue of the Research Bulletin 
under the title: “Salaries of City-School 
Employees, 1944-45.” During the next 
few months the Special Salary Tabula- 
tions will be issued showing informa- 
tion for individual cities. Other memo- 


randums and circulars will be issued 
during the year aralyzing both salary 
status and salary schedules. Much of this 
information is made available at little or 
no cost to committees of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and others. It is one of the 
many services of an active and united 
professional organization. 


1944-45 LEVELS 

Figures are reported for five popula- 
tion groups over 2500 in population. 
Elementary-school classroom teachers in 
Group I (over 100,000 in population) 
are being paid in 1944-45 a median salary 
of $2602; junior highschool classroom 
teachers $2812; and highschool class- 
room teachers $3214. 

Salaries are consistently lower in the 
smaller cities than in the larger cities— 
the Group V median for elementary- 
school teachers being $125 under the 
median for Group IV: Group IV is $118 
under Group III; Group III is $200 
under Group II; and Group II is $622 
under Group I. This general upward 
trend in differences has been a major 
factor in drawing many capable teachers 
away from the rural areas and the small 
cities. 

The median salaries of superintend- 
ents of schools and other administrators 
are set forth in the table and require no 
comment at this point. 


MEDIAN SALARIES AND SALARY TRENDS IN CITY-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 








Median salaries in 1944-45 


Percent of change in medians 
between 1930-31 and 1944-45 














Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group 
I II Ill IV Vv I II Ill IV Vv 
Type of position cities cities cities cities _ cities 
over 30,000- 10,000- 5,000- 2,500- 
100,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 "1 
CLAREROORE TEACHERS $2 $1 
0 SAR EE ,602 $1,980 ,780 $1,662 $1,537 +223 +23.1 +246 +276 +32.3 
MEER acral caxqene cies accaned 2,812 2,228 1,978 1,859 1,726 +19.8 +19.7 +22.2 ths 33 
RST ES See 3,214 2,464 2,235 2,024 1,885 +17.7 +16.7 +19.1 +196 421.8 
PRINCIPALS , 
ementary teaching ............... 3,809 2,316 2,019 1,802 1,763 +564 +15.2 +159 +4195 +25.1 
Elementary supervising............. 3,772 2,880 2,644 2,510 2467 +72 +88 +126 +121 +13.0 
Junior high... ... yd ed 4,657 3,651 3,077 2,563 2,219 +35 +89 +11.4 +174 +250 
hs ERIS FRET ae: 5,310 4,396 3,657 3,139 2,757 +41 42.7 +1.2 +11.1 414.7 
TRA TIES STAFF 
juperintendents.................... 9,150 6,750 6,250 4,339 3.73 -—85 —0.1 +20 +36 + 4.8 
Business managers.................. 4, ‘ : wats 7 ie iy , 
De =a rs = 825 3,775 3,162 3,033 2,750 10.0 + 2.3 Ce GED. araccd 
ocati eee 4,250 3,660 3,171 2,517 2,633 +197 +144 +65.1 +71 +53 
ioe UI cow cece ccsccese 3,860 3,063 2,546 2,150 2,000 +22 +236 +26.7 +141 +19.0 
Bea soso senneenbesthonneerene 3,605 2,950 2,042 2,150 ...... +13.8 +388 +156 +354 ...... 
| SR ee neette tna 3,608 2,739 2,211 1,969 1,775 +258 +4179 +21.1 +166 +224 
oa... Bor! ER EE Ree 3,636 2,830 2,283 2,047 1845 425.0 +19.2 +175 +184 +28.2 
lome economics................. 3,750 2,630 2,054 1,750 1,733 +165 +143 +19.6 +85 +13.6 
OTHER ay ee 
§ (superintendents’)........ 2,544 2,023 1,750 1,581 1,364 +92 i11 
Clerks (principals’)......... 7... 16a 1,382 Vat 1.208 1.12 +283 tas +37 tes ts 
Spice tate ies va. 0660n000002 : , E , v 19 ; r 
Attendance officers> 2.518 1,994 1.638 810 ‘450 ta? Ths tart ae ic dane 





* Includes kindergarten teachers in Groups III, IV, and V. 
> Not including chief attendance eflewre ia Groups pot Il. 
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TRENDS SINCE 1930-31 


Classroom teachers’ salaries have 
shown the greatest improvement during 
the past 14 years. Elementary-schoo| 
teacher medians have increased 22.3 per- 
cent in Group I and 32.3 percent in 
Group V. Junior highschool and high. 
school median salaries of classroom 
teachers have shown increases but by 
smaller amounts. In general the smaller 
the city the larger has been the percent 
of improvement. 

Among the principals the teaching 
elementary-school principals’ medians 
have increased more than those of the 
other types. Highschool principals in 
general show the smallest percents of 
upward change. 

Superintendents’ salaries show the 
greatest lag as compared with 1930-31— 
the median for Group I in 1944-45 being 
8.5 percent below the comparable me- 
dian for 1930-31. In the other city-size 
groups superintendents’ medians con- 
sistently show less improvement on the 
average than those of all classroom 
teachers and most principals. 


TRENDS SINCE 1940-41 


Under the socalled Little Steel formula 
the federal government has attempted 
to restrict wage and salary increases to 
offset cost of living within 15 percent of 
those paid in January 1941. Actually the 
annual “take home” income increased 
74 percent from 1940 thru 1944 in manu- 
facturing industrial employment. The 
average salary in the federal service in 
creased 37 percent. These increases rep- 
resent the effect of regular salary incre- 
ments, upgrading, and the special cost- 
of-living increases. 

The medians reported for teachers are 
“take home” incomes which include the 
cumulative effect of regular increments 
and special adjustments to higher living 
costs. Other influences have been the 
upward revision of salary schedules and 
the adoption of new and improved sal- 
ary schedules. The total effect of all these 
factors has been particularly marked in 
the smallest cities. In Group I the me- 
dian salary of elementary-school teachers 
increased between 1940-41 and 1944-45 
by 14.7 percent; junior highschool, 14.1 
percent; and highschool, 16.1 percent. 
Classroom teacher medians in Group V 
cities during these same years increased 
as follows—elementary-school, 33.8 per- 
cent; junior highschool, 32.7 percent; 
and highschool, 32 percent. 

While the increases in medians of 
administrators and other types of em- 
ployees have not been as large as those 
of classroom teacher groups the same 
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tendency exists for the largest increases 
to be found in the smaller cities. 


SALARY SCHEDULES 


Of the 1879 cities about two-thirds re- 
ported having salary schedules. Forty- 
three percent of these were the single- 
salary Or preparation type; 34 percent, 
position-preparation type; and 23 per- 
cent, position type. Between 1942-43 and 
1944-45 the proportion reporting the 
single-salary type increased from 36 per- 
cent to 43 percent. A major professional 
problem in this otherwise encouraging 
picture is the one-third of the city sys- 
tems without a definite salary schedule. 


REVISIONS AND BONUSES 


In the past two years 55 percent of the 
1253 cities now having salary schedules 
have made some kind of schedule re- 
vision. Only 6 percent of these cities have 
the same schedule in 1944-45 as they had 
in 1942-43. Thirty-nine percent have 
added a wartime adjustment to the 
1942-43 salary schedule. Of the re- 
mainder (55 percent)—28 percent re- 
vised the 1942-43 schedule and in addi- 
tion pay a wartime adjustment; 27 per- 
cent revised the 1942-43 schedule with 
increases for some if not all of the 
teachers—NEA RESEARCH DIVISION. 





A TRIBUTE TO... 
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ALABAMA, in spite of 
the fact that the salaries 
of its teachers are 
among the lowest in the 
nation, has continued to 
make outstanding gains 
in membership and to be one of the fore 

states in the achievement of the Five-Year Pro- 
gram. This progress is largely the result of the 
inspired leadership of such men as President 
C. A. Donehoo of the Alabama Education Asso- 
ciation, who was presented this spring with a 
life Membership in the NEA by Etowah County, 
Attalla City, and Gadsden teachers associations. 


The School Children of Hawaii 


vy A  errer dated February 13, 1945, 
trom Edward M. Draper of the University 
of Washington to George F. Zook, follow- 
ing Dr. Draper’s curriculum survey of the 
Hawaiian schools points out a fact of 
which every American may be proud: “I 
believe it will be quite essential for the 
people of the United States to under- 
stand it was the school kids of Hawaii 
who prevented the Islands from being 
taken over by the vast number of Japanese 
in the Islands after December 7. Even 
Hitler cannot present a clearer example 
of what education can do in realizing de- 
sirable objectives in citizenship. There is 
no question in the minds of anyone in 
the Islands that it was the belief in the 
ideals of democracy on the part of the 
school children which saved the Hawaiian 
Islands for the United States. The Japanese 





on the Islands outnumbered the white 
people approximately 25 to 1, and they 
could have taken over the Islands with- 
out any assistance from the Japanese fleet 
in a few moments had they decided to do 
so. The school children were absolutely 
loyal, and the old folks went with the 
youngsters and for this reason the Ha- 
waiian Islands were saved for the United 
States.” 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received in March 


Connecticut—Calvin Stanley 

Detaware—W. H. Lemmel 

Ittrnois—James R. Cretcher, Nan C. 
Fuller 

Kansas—John Breukelman, L. H. Brew- 
ster, Nina Haws, Mary J. Singer, Levi 
Watkins 

MaryLtanp—Dr. E. W. Davis, Charles G. 
Reigner 

New Mexico—Joe L. Otero 

Norto Caroitina—Fred G. Brummitt, 
Luther R, Medlin 

Uran—Elmer J. Hartvigsen, Ernest A. 
Jacobsen, Rulon H. Manning, Leo Gor- 
don Provost 

Wisconsin—George R. Rankin 

Wyominc—Elizabeth Roberts 


NEA IN ACTION 


Policies Commission Looks Ahead 
yy Tue Educational Policies Commission’s 
general program for the next four years 
was mapped out at its meeting in Phila- 
delphia on March 27-29. The main plans 


include: [1] A program for postwar ele- 
mentary education comparable to the sec- 
ondary-school programs set forth in Educa- 
tion for All American Youth; [2] A report 
on lay-professional and school-community 
relationships; [3] A further statement on 
the education of demobilized veterans and 
war workers; [4] Further study of policies 
for the relation of education to the peace; 
[5] A publication on state educational 
administration and leadership. 


State Leaders’ Conferences 


yy Tue NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers is beginning to formulate plans 
for state leaders’ conferences early next fall. 
Several types of such conferences have been 
held this past year and the Department 
is equipped to give local and state leaders 
valuable aids and suggestions to stimulate 
and invigorate the activities and programs 
of local associations. 

The Five-Year Program of Unification, 
Expansion, and Development must be in- 
terpreted to the classroom teachers of 
America if it succeeds, and conferences 
planned and executed by classroom leaders 
will do much toward acquainting teachers 
with the problems before the profession 
and ways and means can be discussed to 
meet these challenges. The services of the 
Department are available to all states in 
planning local meetings and conferences. 


NEA Dues Now $3 

ys An increase in NEA dues has been 
advocated for many years by leaders in 
the profession. A definite proposal in the 
form of an amendment to the bylaws was 
presented to the Representative Asseimbly 
in 1943. It was laid over for a year for 
thoro consideration, came before the 1944 
Representative Assembly, and was 
adopted to take effect in 1945-46. This in- 
crease merely restores the buying power 
of the $2 dues in 1919 and enables the 
Association to expand its services to meet 
the growing demands of the times. This 
is the first time the NEA has increased 
its dues since they were set at $2 in 1875 
when the average salary of U. S. teachers 
stood at $195 a year. Association leaders 
will wish to make clear to their associates 
the reasons for the change which is now in 
effect. A further discussion may be found 
in the Journals for May 1943, p. 119, 
133-4, and May 1944, p. 108. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Orchids to Nebraska 

yx AT THE VERY MOMENT THE JOURNAL 
goes to press, word comes from Secretary 
Archer L. Burnham of the Nebraska Edu- 
cation Association that the state teacher 
retirement bill has passed, 35-4. 


aaa 
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A Call to Action 


vv Locat associations should assume the 
collection of dues for local, state, and na- 
tional organizations. An alert local asso- 
ciation does not wait for a superintendent 
to discuss organization dues and obliga- 
tions—it initiates such plans and puts 
them into action. A professionally-minded 
teacher does not have to be urged to do 
his part. Pity the superintendent who has 
teachers on his staff who have to be re- 
minded of their debt to the profession! 


Buffalo Meeting Cancelled 


yi Tue NEA Executive Committee, after 
careful consideration of present war con- 
ditions, recommended and the Board of 
Directors voted cancelation of the Buffalo 
meeting of the Representative Assembly 
scheduled for July 4-6. Postponement of 
the meeting was in accordance with war 
emergency conditions affecting railroads 
and hotels. This is the first time that the 
Association’s Representative Assembly has 
been cancelled. 

In place of the meeting, the Execu- 
tive Committee is planning for local and 
regional conferences to integrate more 
closely the work of local, state, and na- 
tional associations. 


National Commission on 
Safety Education 


vy THE FOLLOWING THREE RECORDINGS have 
been made of safety programs for radio 
broadcasts: 
General safety—Friday the Thirteenth, 
15 minutes 
Home _ safety — Home 
minutes 
Traffic safety—Eavesdropping on the 
Enemy—5 minutes 
Please write to the headquarters office, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., for information relative to 
use on local stations. 


Safety — 5 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


On Policies Commission Staff 


yy Ralph Strebel, professor of education, 
Syracuse University, has joined the staff 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
as Assistant Secretary. His work will be 
in general to promote recommendations 
set forth in Education and the People’s 
Peace, and to collect materials which 
would form the agenda for the coming 
world conference of. the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Beginning July 1, Flaud Wooton will 
come to headquarters to join the Educa- 
-tional Policies Commission as Assistant 





Secretary, carrying on the work he did last 
year in connection with education’s place 


in the peace. 


Department of State Publications 


sy THE UNITED NATIONS—Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals for a General International 
Organization is the title of a new pub- 
lication (No. 2297, conf. series 66) re- 
cently issued by the Department of State. 
8p. Free. Also valuable for teachers and 
students are the Foreign Affairs Outlines 
on Building the Peace, which discuss such 
subjects as “Prosperity—How Can We 
Promote It?”, “Social Progress—How Can 
We Work For It?”, “Freedom—How Can 
We Achieve It?”, and “War—How Can 
We Prevent It?” Free. 


The Lost Peace 


vv Is THE susyect of a recent chronology 
dealing with the League of Nations and 
the United States Senate, 1918-1921. 46p. 
100 copies, free; Additional copies, 1o¢. 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 E. 65th 
St. NY 21, NY. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Schools Urged To Buy Coal Early 


vy THE sOLID FUELS ADMINISTRATION for 
War points out that there is strong evi- 
dence of a serious coal shortage next 
winter—the most acute of the whole war 
period. Schools can help avoid develop- 
ment of the critical situation by laying 
in full stocks of coal as early as possible. 


Research Applied to 
Administration 


yy AN INTERESTING mimeographed report 
of teacher load has been issued by the 
schools of Shorewood, Wisconsin. Altho 
teachers were expected to spend about 
40 hours per week on their school duties, 
one-half of the 58 teachers devoted 50 
hours; almost one-third spent 54 or more 
hours. As a result of the report the super- 
intendent of schools has asked for addi- 
tional teachers to reduce the size of classes. 
The study illustrates an intelligent appli- 
cation of research methods to adminis- 
trative problems. 


Children’s Book Council 


yy Tue Children’s Book Council, an out- 
growth of Children’s Book Week, has been 
established as a permanent year-round cen- 
ter, sponsored by the publishers thru the 
Association of Children’s Book Editors. 

Early planners for Book Week (Novem- 
ber 11-17) will write for suggestions to 
Laura Harris, executive secretary, 62 W. 
45th St., NY 19, NY. 





The Journal Cover 


yy THE UNITED NATIONS FLAG pictured on 
the cover of this issue has four red bars 
symbolizing the Four Freedoms. For fur. 
ther information on the flag, see Leaders 
Letter No. 25 and the January 1945 Jour. 
NAL, p. 15. The students at Thomson 
School, Washington, DC, shown here, 
are representatives of many nations—Scot. 
land, Germany, China, Poland, Denmark. 
Spain, Russia, Greece, Armenia, Holland, 
and Japan. 


CONSCRIPTION 


Announcing a Contest 


yx For mnFoRMATION about a contest for 
highschool students (a 750-word state- 
ment against peacetime military conscrip- 
tion), write immediately to the Forerun. 
ners, 2929 Broadway, NY 25, NY. 


The Conspiracy To Force 
Conscription Now 


x Lr. cor. Roscoe S. Conkling, who did 
not dare speak out against conscription 
in peacetime while he was on active duty 
as an army officer, courageously and volun- 
tarily returned to inactive status in order 
that he might discharge his duty as an 
American citizen and give the people a 
description of the conspiracy inside the 
army to force conscription now before 
the war has ended and while millions of 
men in service cannot have a voice in the 
matter. Col. Conkling is eminently quali- 
fied to write on this subject. He was di- 
rector of the draft in New York City in 
World War I and a high officer in Selec- 
tive Service in World War II until he 
returned to inactive status in January 1945. 
Don’t miss his analysis of this crucial 
problem in The Case Against Peacetime 
Military Training which may be had from 
the Postwar Council, 112 E. rgth St. 
NY 3, NY, 1o¢. 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


West Virginia Salary 
Schedule Raised 


yx THE NEW STATE MINIMUM SALARY 
SCHEDULE approved by the West Vir 
ginia Legislature, effective July 1, 1945; 
raises the maximum annual salary for 
the highest level of training from the 
present $1665 (which includes a tem- 
porary $225 bonus) to a statutory $1917. 
The new minimum salary for teachers 
with bachelor’s degrees is $1350, as com- 
pared to the former $1080 plus $225, of 
$1305. [Cont. on page A-74) 
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and the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
playing Rossenes 


William Tell Overture 


945. Other Recommended NCE again Toscanini conducts a favorite classic, endowing it with all 

cial Victor Red Seal Records... Orne brilliance of the original coloring. His rare qualities of musical 

1me interpretation bring the William Tell Overture to you as a thrilling new 

~ Boston Sym phony Onchesha experience. The entire work, from the exciting opening to the tumultuous 

* Serge Koussevityhy, Conductor climax, is fused into a powerful performance. You will discover fresh 
beauties in the score with every playing. 
































WV — ‘nga pas oe Sed String Serenade — a 
Jevee sparkling and melodious portion of the composi- : 5 10 10-i i ice $: 

thon Yoeeinevay Fametied on the Amant werk he Victor Album M/DM 605 Two 10-inch records List Price $2.00* 
had written—gloriously played by the remark- 
able string section of the great Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. On the reverse side, this same orches- 


tra, also under Koussevitzky’s distinguished ‘ohn Charles Thomas 


direction, presents Edvard Grieg’s touching and 
beautiful The Last Spring. The Lord’s Prayer...The eminent baritone sings the stirring 
Lord’s Prayer, as set to music by Albert Hay Malotte. On 


aM Record 11-8727 12-inch List Price $1.00* the reverse side, Mr. Thomas has recorded another beloved 
1f- y F s Toda 
‘ prayer, Just Fo y- 
455 José Harb Record 1736 10-inch List Price $.75* 
. - ts TU . 
for Ritual Fire Dance ...This startling and frenzied — sa 
h work by the renowned ‘Spanish composer, ae : 
ine Manuel De Falla, displays Iturbi’s technical *Suggested List Price Exclusive of Taxes 
m- artistry at its best. On the reverse side, the 
7. § —, plays De Falla’s Dance of Terror. ° 
ers The aa. sai constinnetieng ahaa THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 
m- Record 10-1135 10-inch List Price $.75* 
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: eo VICTOR RECORDS 
4] RCA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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National Association of ‘Teachers 
Agencies 


Administrators 


N O TEACHER interested in professional advancement 
overlooks the excellent, personal service rendered by private 


agencies. For over 100 years they have supplied the schools 
with good teachers. 












AssIsTANCE is gladly given to teachers returning from 
service. Our membership of sixty agencies extends from 
coast to coast. All our offices are open the entire year to help 
teachers and administrators. 


TEACHERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide 
capable youth into it, and to secure the return of good 
teachers—this is a patriotic duty to the children of America. 


Au our members subscribe to a Code of Ethics, which 
sets forth high standards. Although in competition with one 
another, all cooperate to work for the best interests of the 


THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


through its 
SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


announces six 













































schools. 






































[Cont. from page 120] 

Under the new schedule the former 
bonus of $225 a year and an additional 
$45 a year were added to the lowest 
salaries formerly paid to each of seven 
classifications based on preparation. In- 
crements thruout the schedule were fixed 
at $27 a year. The number of annual 
increments ranges from six at the lower 
levels. of preparation to 16 for teachers 
holding master’s degrees. 


Salary Increases Provided 

in Virginia 

sy A SUPPLEMENTARY APPROPRIATION of 
$2,225,000, to provide for increasing 
teachers’ salaries, was made by the spe- 
cial session of the Virginia legislature 
in March. This makes it possible to in- 
crease the state apportionment an aver- 
age of about $125 a teacher above the 
amount for 1945-46 already authorized 


in the regular appropriations for the 
biennium. 


State Salary Schedule 
Raised in Maryland 


yy Marytanp legislators in their 1945 
session raised the minimum salary for 
beginning teachers with bachelor’s de- 
grees from $1200 to $1500 and raised 
the salary for teachers with bachelor’s 
degrees and seventeen or more years of 


mene £ i =——_ 
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service from $1800 to $2250. Increases 
were also provided in minimum salaries 
of principals, supervisors, and county 
superintendents. The accompanying state 
aid legislation raised slightly the local tax 
rate for maintenance of the school pro- 
gram and reduced slightly the propor- 
tion of total expenditures which may 
be used for purposes other than teachers’ 


salaries. 


HUMOR 'N’ INTEREST 


Patrick Henry Goes Modern 


yy On an American history test a teacher 
in Davenport, Florida, asked students to 
complete the following quotation from 
Patrick Henry’s famous speech: “I know 
not what course: others may take, but as 
for me, give me 

” 

















One student wrote “give me more War 
Bonds and Stamps!” 


Aye, There’s the Rub 


yy A RECENT issue of the New Yorker 
tells of a publisher of children’s books who 
tested pupils’ reactions to a story dealing 
with the customs of our Latin-American 
neighbors. The hero of the tale was a 


little boy who dreams educational dreams 


FIRST DATE OF 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
814-A Oregon Building, Portland 4, Oregon 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 
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ANY SESSION 
For catalogue, address 


of every country south of the border. This 
was too much for one youngster who said. 
“If I were dreaming, I would not dream 


about geography.” 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


yy THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
stupiEs has published a bulletin of inter- 
est to those working with the problem ot 
intercultural relations. Diversity Within 
National Unity deals with racial, religious, 
and cultural diversity in our national life 
and calls attention to matters, vital to the 
future of America, for which teachers have 
a direct responsibility. 32 p., 10¢. NEA, 


vy Federal-State Relations in Education 
—for information see page 105. 


yy THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECOND 
ARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS has recently '¢- 
leased three publications which are being 
widely used. These are Aviation Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools, which appeared 
as the December 1944 Bulletin; The Mod- 
ern Junior Highschool, containing cul 
rent thought on the philosophy, practices, 
and policies of the junior highschool; and 
The Seventh Handbook of the National 
Honor Society of Secondary Schools, deal- 
ing with organiza- [Cont. on page 4-76| 
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SUMMER SESSIONS |f i 
University of Oregon—Eugene th 
Quarter: June 18—August 29 th 
Half Quarters: June 18—July 23; July 24—August 29 cl 
Oregon State College—Corvallis iN 
Quarter: June 18—August 31 ti 
Half Quarters: June 18—July 27; July 28—August 31 th 
Oregon College of Education—Monmouth 
Southern Oregon College of Education—Ashland me 
Eastern Oregon College of Education—LaGrande f 
Full Quarter: June 11—August 24 C 
Half Quarters: June 11—July 18; July 19—August 24 a) 
Portland Session W 
combining offerings from the above named institutions fe 
Lincoln High School, Portland h 

Day Classes—Half Quarter: June 18—July 27 
Evening Classes—Full Quarter: June 18—August 31 v 
STUDENTS MAY REGISTER ON THE b 
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LISTEN sun 


Several sharp-eyed readers of the 
Journal of the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio pointed out to us that 
there was a network advertisement in 
the March issue which made lively 
claims for what the ad called“America’s 


No. 1 Network in the Field of Educa- - 


tion”’ But on page 90 of the same issue, 
the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee of wise and impartial judges 
recommended some 49 radio programs 
for school listening. Of the 49, nineteen 
were CBS programs. The second net- 
work offered 14; the third 10; the 
fourth 6...The reader will judge for 
himself which is “America’s No. 1 Net- 
work” in the field of education. And the 
best way to judge is to listen. 


* 


On April 27 Columbia’s noted educa- 
tional series The American School of the 
Air broadcast its 150th and final pro- 
gram of the season. On April 28 the 
producers and directors of the series 
were halfway through the program 
schedule for the 1945-46 season which 
begins next fall. This practically amounts 


to plotting 30 half-hour plays in each - 


of five different fields — science, litera- 
ture, music, history and current affairs. 
It also means planning, assembling, 
selecting, checking and condensing the 
necessary material, and seeing that it 
meets the standards of America’s school 
system. 

Here are some of the educators who 
are helping CBS do the planning: 

Morris MEIsTER, president of the 
American Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, 

Prof. Joun ALLEN Krovt, Depart- 
ment of History, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Lrtta BELLE Pitts, professor 
of Music Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Miss Priscrtia Ente of the Chil- 
dren’s Division of the New York 
Public Library. 

Frank Ernest HItt, noted educa- 
tor and author. 

Because these people are working hard 
now, next fall upwards of 170,000 Amer- 
ican classrooms will tune in the best edu- 
cational service on the air. 


The phone rang : station WHAS, the BROAD CA STI N G SYSTE M 


CBS affiliate in Louisville, the other day 
and a woman 200 miles away in a small 
Ohio town said she just wanted to tell 
the Rev. C. E. Burns, WHAS’ coordina- 
tor of religious broadcasts, that she had 
certainly enjoyed his inspiring words 
the day before. It was the first time she 
had heard his voice in 35 years, but she 
recognized it and intended to listen to 
him regularly thereafter. 


* 


For “outstanding public service... 
promoting and developing American 
ideals of freedom...devoted service to 
the nation and the community’; two CBS 
affiliate stations, WJR, Detroit, and 
WTAG, Worcester, won the annual 
Alfred I. duPont Radio Awards for 1944. 
Each station got a $1000 prize and a 
citation on a plaque. 

WJR originated and broadcast 308 
sustaining war programs, unfailingly 
provided entertainment to Michigan’s 
service camps. WTAG brought to 
Worcester an intimate picture of the 
people and the problems of the world in 
a five-month series of programs which 
made direct contact with 21 of the 
United Nations. 

In winning these honors, the two sta- 
tions mirror the conscience and activity 
of the entire CBS network. 

* 


An impressive number of people seem 
to want to know more and more about 
what goes on behind the scenes in radio 
—not only in education, but in other 
equally fascinating fields. For them CBS 
publishes a little booklet every so often. 
It’s called “Listen”. If you want a copy, 
we'll be delighted to send it to you. It’s 
good reading. So just drop a card to 
“LISTEN, CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y.”—with your name 
and address. ps 


This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
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CALENDAR 


* 


GOOD LISTENING 
FOR MAY: 


* 


SELECTED SUGGESTIONS 


MAY 


5 RADIO PREMIERE 
Saturday, 5 p.m. EWT. The western 
hemisphere premiere of Prokofieff’s 
Piano Sonata No. 8, with Miss Vera 
Brodsky, soloist. 


6 INVITATION TO LEARNING 
Sunday, 11:30 am. EWT. History of 
Civilization in England by the nine- 
teenth century historian, Henry Thomas 
Buckle, discussed by three scholars 
under the chairmanship of Lyman 
Bryson, CBS Director of Education. 


9 INVITATION TO MUSIC 
Wednesday, 11:30 p.m. EWT. Columbia 
in cooperation with the annual Festival 
of Contemporary American Music will 
present the premiere of a new symphony 
by Roger Sessions written especially for 
the Festival. 


12 oF MEN AND BOOKS 
Saturday, 2:00 p.m. EWT. In recogni- 
tion 6f Religious Book Week, John 
Mason Brown seler ~eligious 
books as the su. ,vucr vi n.. “eekly 
broadcast. 


1§ BEHIND THE SCENES AT CBS 
Tuesday, 10:45 p.m. EWT. An inter- 
view with James Melton of the Texaco 
Star Theater is a feature of this pro- 
gram to take listeners “behind-the- 
scenes” of broadcasting. 


19 LEeT’s PRETEND 
Saturday, 11:05 a.m. EWT. The fairy- 
tale classic, Beauty and the Beast, 
dramatized by Nila Mack. 


20 TRANS-ATLANTIC CALL 
Sunday, 12:30 p.m. EWT. Profiles of 
distinguished contemporary Americans 
and Britons on a series of shortwave 
broadcasts which originate alternately 
in England and this country. 


21 time TO REMEMBER 
Monday through Friday, 3:00 p.m. 
EWT. Authentic American folklore re- 
lated by Milton Bacon. 


26 THE PEOPLE’S PLATFORM 
Saturday, 6:15 p.m. EWT. The results 
so far at San Francisco, discussed in- 
formally by three experts. 


[ A-75 ] 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION BOOKLETS 


Fifteen Booklets, useful as a supplement to 
standard classroom materials. These attractive 
booklets reflect constant research on such prob- 
lems as nutrition, food preparation, appliance 
care, and appliance repair. 


How to Get the Most Out of the 
Food You Buy............302-1316 


Pack a Lunch That Packs a Punch. .398-1645B 
How to Store Perishable Foods. . .398-1671 
How to Care for Work Clothes. . ..398-1672 
Quick Breads. .........+++++++398-1673 


These booklets may be ob- Make the Most of the Meat You 


feinod, free of charge up to Buy eeeeeeee eevee oe eee e ed 98-1674 
@ fetal of 100, and thereafter . 

in eny quantity at slight cost, How to Care for Your Electric 

by writing to the Advertising Appliances. ..... ccccccc ccd VOIGT 


Division, Distribution Section, 
General Electric Company, 


Bread Baking Made Easy... ... . 398-1676 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Fuel Conservation Made Easy. . . 398-1677 
House Cleaning Made Easy... ...398-1678 


e _ Short Cuts to Fine Laundering... .398-1679 
: er Know Your Home Wiring... . . . 398-1681 
ay Dehydrating Fruits and Vegetables 
cond at Home 


occcccececceces SORE 
Frozen Foods. ........ ccccces -39G-1683 


Home Canning Made Easy....... 398-1684 


GENERAL ELECTRIC SERVICES FOR TEACHERS (GEB-138) 
brings together in convenient form listings of books and 
booklets, motion pictures, periodicals, glass slides and 
filmslides. We should like to send you this catalog. 
Write to Publicity Department, Dept. 6-318, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT. 
NBC—"“The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—"The 
G-E House Party," Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


The best investment in the world is in this country's 
future—Keep all the Bonds. you Buy. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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[Cont. from page A-74] tion and admin. 
istration of the more than 3400 chapters, 
Adaptable for use by other school organi. 
zations. Each, $1. The NASSP, 1201 16th 
St., NW, Washington 6, DC. 


si New pustiications of the National 
Commission on Safety Education pub. 
lished jointly with the Department of 
Elementary School Principals: Part |— 
The Elementary-School Principal Plans for 
Safe Living—Designed to facilitate a quick 
approach to principal’s administrative re- 
sponsibility in safety education planning, 
particularly where there. haye, been fewer 
advantages for the deverdfintent of pro- 
grams. 

Part Il—Teachers and Children Plan 
for Safe Living—Prepared to offer helps 
for elementary school teachers in attack. 
ing a specific safety problem, organi- 
ing a plan, and utilizing procedures that 
will lead to an overall classroom program 
in accident prevention. 

Write direct to the Department at NFA 
headquarters. 30¢ each. 

Published by National Commission on 
Safety Education: Safety Materials for the 
Professional Elementary School Library— 
Selected annotated bibliography attempts 
to present those materials which at the 
present time seem to be of most value. 10¢. 
Help Build Future America thru Driver 
Education and Training—Statement on 
driver education and training; agreement 


on fundamentals by national organiza- 
tions. Free. 


y& EpucaTIOoN—WwHY THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT MUST HELP—presents the case for 
federal aid. Published by the Research 
Division. 22p. Free. NEA. 

Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
33% percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, DC. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


May 22—Maritime Day. For further in- 
formation write to United States Mari. 
time Commission, Washington 25, DC. 
May 14-20—Citizenship Week, includ- 
ing Citizenship Recognition Day (Ma) 
20). For further details write to Lyle W. 
Ashby, headquarters representative, Cil'- 
zenship Committee, NEA. 

May 14-June 30—Seventh War Lo: 
Drive. Overall quota is 4 billion dollars. 
For further information write to War 
Finance Division, U. $. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, DC. 
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ee *“Summertime here in Glacier Nation- _ because the hotels and chalets still will 
ai al Park used to be fun for me. be closed. 

“TT liked it when dudes caught sight ‘Maybe you’ve been lonesome for 
_ of me and pointed. If I stood still the lakes and mountains and good 
a their friends would say, ‘Huh, that’s __ times in Glacier Park. Well, I’ve been 
: - only a patch of snow!’ lonesome for you, too! 

‘When city folks came climbing up . ‘What a great day it will be when 
iam these Montana mountains, I’d play youcan all come back here again after 
10 hide-and-seek up high, where the clouds - the war! The Park will be more beau- 
nore, are born. tiful, more inviting than ever. And 
riage *I’d drink from the streams and Great Northern Railway will haveeven 
ton lakes when trout fishermen looked the _finer, faster trains to bring you here. 
tion other way. **Yes, some summer soon we'll have 
7 ‘But this year—like in 1943 and _more fun together in Glacier National 


17? 


1944—folks won’t come to Glacier Park Park in Montana! 
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Government’s rubber program is the produc- 
tion of GR-S type synthetic rubber. 


The basic chemical in this rubber is Butadiene, 
which can be made from alcohol or hydrocarbon materials. 


The Government’s original plan provided that about one third 
of the required Butadiene would be made by CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION’S alcohol process. 


In 1943, their first year of operation, however, the plants using 
this process produced over 75 per cent of all Butadiene made for 
GR-S type synthetic rubber. 


In 1944, the second year, these plants produced about 64 per 
cent of all Butadiene necessary for military and essential civilian 
rubber. This was true despite the fact that good progress had 
been made in the production of Butadiene by other processes, 


) 





THE RECORD 


The first tank-car load of Butadiene was shipped from the Gov- 
ernment’s Carbide-built, Carbide-operated plant at Institute, 
West Virginia a little over two years ago. 


This was just five months after the famous Baruch Committee 
Report pointed out this nation’s desperate need for ruabber—and 
approved Carbide’s butadiene alcohol process, originally selected 
by Rubber Reserve Company, as one of the solutions. 


In its first year the Institute plant, with a rated capacity of 
80,000 tons per year, produced enough Butadiene for more than 
90,000 long tons of synthetic rubber. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1942 


“Of all the critical and strategic materials, rubber is 
the one which presents the greatest threat to the safety 
of our mation, and to the Allied Cause....We find 
the situation to be so dangerous that unless corrective 
measures are taken immediately the country will face 
both a military and a civilian collapse.” 
— Report of the Rubber Survey Committee 
(Baruch Committee). 


. ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT factors in the 


The material herein has been reviewed and passed by the Rubber Reserve Company, the Defense Plant Corporation, and the War Department. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND ‘STAMPS | 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 







BUTADIENE | 
for the Government's Synthetic Rubber Program 





Two more great plants using Carbide’s alcohol process—and 
built from the blueprints of the Institute plant—are in full pro- 
duction. One of these, with an annual rated capacity of 80,000 
tons of Butadiene is located at Kobuta, Pennsylvania and is 


operated for the Government by another important chemical 
company. 


The second, with a rated capacity of 60,000 tons a year, is oper- 
ated for the Government by Carbide at Louisville, Kentucky— 
making the total rated capacity of the two huge plants now 
operated by Carbide 140,000 tons a year. 


In 1944, the production of Butadiene from the three plants 
using the alcohol process totaled 361,000 tons — representing 


operation at over 164 per cent of rated capacity. An even higher 
rate is expected in 1945. 


* = * * * 


Before Pearl Harbor, the United States was a “have not” na- 
tion with respect to rubber. Now, thanks to American research, 
engineering and production skill, our coun- 
try can take its place as a dominant factor 


among the great rubber producing nations of ; 
the world. 





Vv 


Business men, technicians, teachers, and others are invited to send for the 
book M-5 “Butadiene and Styrene for Buna S Synthetic Rubber from 
Grain Alcohol,” which explains what these plants do, and what their place 
is in the Government’s rubber program. 


AUGUST 31, 1944 


“Undoubtedly the outstanding achievement of your company has been the develop- 
ment of your process for the production of Butadiene from al-ohol. With a rather 
meager background of experimental work, your engineers were able to design and 
construct commercial unitsfor the production of Butadiene. In an exceedingly short 
time, the operation of this equipment at capacities up to 200 per cent of rating has been 
largely responsible for our present safe situation with respect to rubber supplies...” 


—Letter from Rubber Director Bradley Dewey to 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [[q§ New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanediues Corporation 
CHEMICALS -- Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Ale Products zion tend The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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e Glorious Glacier National Park 
in all its scenic grandeur 











© Colorful Colorado, snuggled in _ 


heart of the Rockies 
~AM r\) lysZ 
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@ Colorful Colorado, snuggled in the 
heart of the Rockies—magic Yellow- 

\\ BH stone with its amazing array of gey- 
sers, canyons and mud volcanoes—glorious Glacier 
National Park in all its scenic grandeur—the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, steeped in the romance of 
the early West—the Dude Ranches of Wyoming, 
Montana and Colorado, where rest and relaxation 
abound in an atmosphere of boots and saddles— 
all of them are ready and waiting for you in the 
Victory Vacation days ahead. 

Unscathed by mortal turmoil, the winding trails 
and clear, cool streams teeming with trout will have 
the welcome mats on their mountain doorsteps, the 


e Magic Yellowstone with its amaz- 
ing array of geysers, canyons 
mud volcanoes 


— 


" mee ——— 
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© The Black Hills of South Dako 
steeped in the romance of the early 


© Dude Ranches, where rest and relaxation 
abound in an atmosphere of boots and saddles 


day peace comes. Majestic peaks, changed not at 
all by the chaos of conflict, will beckon you to the 
clean, invigorating air of the crag country. 

Yes, they’re ready and waiting, these American 
beauty spots—ready for a truly important job of 
reconversion. Not for themselves but for an Amer- 
ica which will seek mental and physical reconver- 
sion from the tension of a trying war. 

The Burlington is looking toward the day when 
its trains again will be carrying jubilant, peaceful 
America to these incomparable Western vacation- 
lands. 30,000 of us are doing our utmost to speed 
the day by handling our share of the biggest war 
transportation job in history. 


Everywhere Heil 
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Of inspiration to teachers 
looking for short stories for 
the younger grades 


Here may be just the book you have been hoping 
to get hold of —this book is Sidonie Gruenberg’s 
“Favorite Stories .. Old and New,” edited 

to the pleasure level of ages § to 8. Over 100 
very short stories, some told in only 2 pages. 

Insight into children’s needs for taste and for 
personality growth is to be expected of 
Mrs. Gruenberg as director, Child Study 
Association of America. You would also expect 
anyone so much in the forefront of her times 
to have excellent modern approaches. 

Not the least of these is her inclusion of 
living writers for today’s children, together 
with Lewis Carroll, the Grimms, etc. Too, 
note modern terminology: Real Children and 


New Horizons in Teaching 





Illustration by Wiese, ‘‘Favorite 
Stories . . Old and New”’ 


Real Things; Stories About Make-Believe; Tales of Laughter; Fairy 
Tales; Folk Tales, etc. It’s a fascinating “sampler” for you. 


Ask your public library or book dealer to let you see this book, if you 


are interested. Or, for further information write Mrs. Gruenberg herself, 
% her publisher, Doubleday, Doran, Garden City, N.Y. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has been helpful to millions of people. 









A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


Colleges, 
Secondary and 
Elementary 
Schools. Good 
candidates in 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 


demand. Send 
for information 


i8ss 





Home Office: 
25 East Jackson Bivd. Member 


Chicago 4 N.A.T.A. 
———————Corresponding Agencies :——_____— 
, 535 Fifth Ave., Mew York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers, Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: 
June 15th. Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 516-E EVANSTON, ILL. 








Remember this wrapper. . . It stands for chewing 
gum of quality and flavor — it will stay empty until gum of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint quality can again be made. 2-26 


UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


Summer Session—July 2-August 10. 
Graduate and undergraduate study. 
Courses for superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers. Art, music, home 
economics, commercial subjects, nurs- 


ing, science. Demonstration schools 
Workshops. 


Accelerated Program—June 30 to Sep- 
tember 14. Full quarter’s undergrad- 
uate work in Elementary Education, 
Engineering, Premedical sub- 
jects. Freshmen may enter 
June 30. Write— 


Director, Summer Session 
Burlington, Vermont 














SUMMER WORKSHOP 
of 


HANDICRAFTS AND COMMUNITY RECREATION 
June 11 to July 18, at Gatlinburg, Tenn. Credit and 


non-credit classes in weaving, woodworking, recreational 


crafts, recreation. Offered by Pi Beta Phi Settlement 
School, Gatlinburg, and the University of Tennessee, 
Division of Extension Teaching, Knoxville. 


Write for bulietin: Mrs. Clarence M. Sale, 3741 Purdue 
St., Dallas 5, Texas. 








TEACHERS AGENCY [he cvportunities for teachers to secure posi- 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 2° the greatest we have ever known. it is 
Chicago 4, Ill. 













tions excellent professionally and financially 






our aim to render the best service possible t 
both administrator and teacher. Our service is 
nation-wide. (Member N.A.T.A.) 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Ceachers 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities available to teach. 
ers, school principals and superintendents. |( 
you require credits for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and the 
City of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. Y ou ‘|| 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions June 4 to June 29 
Regular-Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the m ye of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1945. Address Office of the Registrar, 
B Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Classified 


BOOKS 


MARKHART Vocabulary Builder. Book One, 35¢— 
Book. Two, 35¢. Markhart Vocabulary Service, Preston 
Idaho. 






























BOOKS you need may be among the many thousands 
we have in stock. Alicat Bookshop, 287 S. Broadway 
Yonkers 5, New York. 


EMERSON wrote: “I have sometimes thought that 
he would render the greatest service to modern criticism 
who would draw the line < oan that subsists be- 
tween Shakespeare and Swedenborg.”’ s - 

Swedenborg Foundation, 51 E. 42 St. New York 


a 


COINS AND STAMPS 





COIN COLLECTORS. Read “The Numismatist.’ 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
Numismatic Association, G.P.O. Box 103, Brooklyn ! 
ee A 





FREE—THE STAMP FINDER! Send today for 
new edition, fully illustrated, enabling you instantly | 
identify all difficult stamps! Also fine packet fascina 
ing stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco, Patial 
Cyprus, etc., including maps, ships, animals and strany 
scenes. All free to approval applicants enclosing 
postage! Garcelon Stamp Company, Box 971, Cala’ 
Maine. 


——_—_— 
ee  ————— 


HOBBIES 





JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 10 
assorted $2.40; 50 large ones $2.40, Lowe’s, Box 3!! 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 





FILMS 








16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free Cata- 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

35 MM SLIDEFILMS—General Science, Chemistry 
Physics, Biology, Visual Sciences, 246N, Suulern 
New York. 


—  _ 
SSS nn — — — 


VISUAL ‘AIDS 








CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Sterographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, —_ 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 





TEACHING AIDS 


—$——— 


INDEX of Free Teaching Aids. A compilation 0" 
hundreds of free pamphlets, pictures, charts, exhi pits 
and films available from commercial companies - 
governmental agencies. A reference book that every 
teacher should have. Priced at $2.60 per copy. —_ 
refunded if not satisfied after 5 days examination. *'¢ 
Teaching Aids Co., Harrisburg, Illinois. 


— 













